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neview of Jew Books. 
Fett titi 
al of a Residence in Ashantee. By 
Joseph Duruts, Esq. late his Britannic 
Majesty's Envoy and Consul for that 
kingdom. Comprising Notes and Re- 
warches relative to the Gold Coast and the 
luerior of Western Africa; chiefly col- 
keted from Arabic MSS. and Information 
cammunicuted by the Moslems of Guir.ea ; 
tywhich is prefired an Account of the Ori- 
ginaand Causes of the present War. ILl- 
ystrated with a map and plates. 4to. 
pp. 400. London, 1824. 
Avotume devoted to the history or de- 
«iption of Western Africa, by a person 
pssessing the facilities of a British envoy, 
vould at any time be acceptable to the 
public, but now that the fatal reverses ex- 
yeenced by our colony, at Cape Coast 
Castle, have excited so much interest, Mr. 
Dupuis's journal comes particularly sea- 
Mr. Dupuis’s work is divided into two 
parts; the first contains, besides the intro- 
duction, the particulars of his Journey to 
Coomassy, embracing a very full description 
of the manners and customs of the Ashan- 
wes, with historical memoirs of Ashantee, 
hich, though unknown to us as a nation 
wenty years ago, Mr. Dupuis proves to have 
ven a powerful little monarchy so far back 
wthe year 1640. 
he second division is devoted to the 
geography of Western Africa, and contains 
much valuable information, calculated to be 
ui the utmost benefit to the future traveller. 
Thestyle of Mr. Dupuis is clear and perspi- 
a and his narrative is calculated to 
wake the British public much better ac- 
‘wanted with the country and the people 
ae a they have lntherto been, 
are mA this work, we shall not for the 
ot P-p0id into any inquiry, as to the 
he late ne Afnican colonies, or how far 
ae ‘ar has Leen provoked on our part, 
"We certainly think it was bigh!y au- 
Prudeat in our troops to pre ed up the 
Contry, and attack : li gees , y ‘Ke 
wich ic oe ack a million of people, for 
Wate die popelation of Ashantee. Mr. 
> '8 Of Opinion the colony was tu 
not the King of Ashantee, 
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were the places which he passed that had 
been desolated by the Ashantees, pYrticu- 
larly Emperou; on the first invasion of 
Fantee, the inhabitants observed an unfor- 
tunate neutrality, but afterwards joined a 
Caboceer, named Quazi Bem, and made a 
stand. Mr. Dupuis, who omits no opportu- 
nity of vindicating or excusing the conduct 
of the King of Ashaniee, states, that he sent 
messengers promising protection of life and 
property, if they would submit, but the Em- 
perous refused :— 

‘The order was now given to extermi- 
nate the population of every town, and 
raze the houses to their foundations; and 
in conformity with thisresolution a body of 
troops was detached against Emperou, 
with orders not to spare an inhabitant of 
either sex. Inthe mean time the Fantee 
troops, assisted by the inhabitants and 
their auxiliaries, assembled to the number 
of many thousands, and by vigilance suc- 
ceeded in cutting off some reconnoitring 
parties of the enemy. ‘Too much elated 
by this success, they at length determin- 
ed upon the plan of endeavouring to in- 
tercept the communication between the 
detachment and the king’s head quarters. 
Tbey separated their men into two bodies, 
one of which being left to guard the town, 
the other made a circuitous march to the 
westward, and fell unexpectedly upon the 
flank and rear of their adversaries. No hap- 
py consequences attended the action ; it 
would appear, from accounts of the survi- 
vors, that neither party was prepared for the 
rencontre The Ashantees, however, lost 
no time in sounding the alarm, rallying 
their forces, and recalling the advanced 
guard to their assistance, while the Fan- 
tees, even before the onset, were appalled. 
In this state of eventful inactivity, it is said, 
the main body of the Fantees remained 
passive spectators during a distant. skir- 
mish between their own vanguard and a 
detachment o/ the enemy. At last the Ash- 
antees advanced with a shout, which struck 
a decided panic in their favour; the 
kantees soon tiled outright, and, with 
scone loss, rejoined their comrades at 
E-mperou. Notwithstanding this check, 
the inhabitants, as the Ashantees approach- 
ed, sutfered themselves to be led out to 
battle. “Lhe united force ofthe Faniees js 








ever, was too well disciplined to allow the 
l'antees to improve upon their advantage, 
and a murderous firing succeeded the on- 
set, in which the Ashantees, from supe- 
rior celerily, hagl the advantage. - Still, 
however, the Fantees maintained their 
ground, with a degree of intrepitity not 
undeserving of record, as it is perhaps_a so- 
litary instance during this war of their va- 
lour and resolution. On a sudden, volleys 
of musketry announced an aftack on their 
flank and rear, supported 7 the king in 
person. This unexpected charge decided 
the fortune of the day, for the Fantees 
now retreated with precipitation, while 
their enemies rushed on, and strewed the 
forest with indiscriminate carnage. Before 
the retreating army could regain the town, 
it was dooined to cut a passage through an 
opposing body of the enemy, who were 
at that critical period in possession of 
many ofthe houses; despair assisted their 
efforts, and their enemies were either cut 
to pieces or trampled wader foot. The 
town itself, which was already in flames, 
afforded no protection against thé mur- 
derous assaults of their pursuers: In this 
hopeless state, several of the caboceer$, 
after destroying their property, their 
wives, and children, put an end to thetr 
own existence; whilst the peopic, ea- 
deavouring to fly from the scene of car- 
uage, were intercepted and butchered, or 
cast headlong amidst the burning houses. 
To sum up the horrors of this barbarous 
scene, every house was entered with fire 
and sword, and the inhabitants of both 
sexes destroyed. It is said that, with the 
exception only of about one hundred peo- 
ple, who fled before the town was assault- 
ed, not a soul escaped from the calamity. 
These particulars were narrated by my 
two guides, who were in that conflict. 
‘The walls stood in many places erect, 
exhibiting the action of fire which, by vi- 
tiifving the clayey composition, had pre- 
served the ruins from dissolution. The sur- 
face of the earth was whitened, in parti- 
cular spots, with ashes, and bleached hu- 





| portrait of African warfare. 


Creat Britain, and vines ; stated to have greatly outnumbered their 
the Gol oe = British colonies on _enemles, and a battle of the niost sali gul- 
ith Mr. Du. ee Min Shall now proc ed | nary complexion ensued, atthe distance of 
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man bones and sculls, forming a distressing 
[n crossing 
the opening, some of the Fantees, by way 
of diversion, pointed to the relics, saying 
jocosely, they were Ashantee trophies: 
the Ashantees retorted the yest upon their 
fellow travellers with equal good-humour, 
and all parties were indifferent at a retro. 
spection so pa alyzing to humanity.’ 

Between Mouree, the Dutch setile- 
ment, and Dongua, Mr. Dupuis met 
wi li some curious colonics of ants: — 
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The habitations of the red ants form a 
Striking feature, as they convey the idea 
of little towns established in the wilder- 
ness by another order of the creation. 
These erections are spiral, and of the 
elevation of ten or more feet. Another 
class of these insects, the small black ant, 
build nests on the boughs of trees, which 
in appearance resemble a globular or cy- 
lindrical mass of black clay, unlike that 
of the red ant, which is of a gravelly yel- 
low tnt. The weight of these masses of 
earth, and the gluiinous matter which ce- 
ments the parts, causes the boughs to droop 
and bend, in some cases, tiil they sweep 
the ground; and in others these nests are 
cemented to the ramifications of several 
trees, which encrust the whole ina solid 
mass Of dripping mucilaginous matter. 
‘The most voracious and formidable in- 
sect of this genus is the large bla k ant, 
which burrows under the roots of trees, 
aud erects a sort of nest upon the surface, 
resembling in form the mushroom.’ 

At Akomfody, the black ants were the 
most nuinerous and most troublesome :— 

"The voracity with which they surprise 
their prey and assail him at all vulnera- 
ble puints exceeds that of locusts, when 
they alight in a field of corn; for when 
once the attack is commenced, no bodi- 
Jv effort of the victim will avail him. 
Might is generally impotent, unless it 
should lead him to a pool, when a na- 
tural instinct, occasioned by the burning 
pain, induces him to plunge into the water. 
‘This kind of ant, say the Ashantees, 1s not 
only the plague of all other animals, but 
glso of every class of their own species, 
and of the red ant in particular. If I may 
be indulged in a whimsical comparison, I 
will suggest a resemblance between these 
diminutive freebooters and the Arabs,who, 
alike migratory, rove over the surface of 
the country, and establish a temporary re- 
silence where it meets their views, often 
tothe terror and in defiance of neighbour- 
Ing towns. “Vhus the black ants in my- 
riads will trace a particular course, and 
pursue that track in exact and thick em- 
bodied file, over an extent, perhaps of 
miles, until they fix upon aspot to their 
liking, where they erect little conical habi- 
tations, which may be said, figuratively, to 
bear a Sim#titude tothe Arabian tent, both 
colour and form. The red ants, on the 
contrary, raise solid mounds of clay, which 
are ceinented with a mucilaginous sub- 
stance that binds the parts together in an 
indissoluble incrustation, and 
ance to any violence short of the pick- 
axe. ‘The intrusion of the black ants is 
thus effectually prevented ; but whenever 
their intrenched prey venture abroad, or 
are observed in repairing and augmenting 
their habitations, which they frequently 
do, a chase ensues, and thousands become 
the victims of their opponents, who some- 
times force an eatrance even into the nest 
itself. L was present once when a hillock 
was perforated in order to obtain what is 
commonly termed the queen, or mother 


ant, which is an unwieldy insce!, two 
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inches in length and one in circumference, 
formed in head and shoulders like the 
common ant, with a white body lke that 
of a maggot. ‘lhis insect resides ina se- 
parate cell, at the very foundation of the 
hillock, and is said to be gifted with such 
inexhaustible fecundity as to bring forth 
its myriads in daily and unceasing repeti- 
tion. ‘The act of cutting through the sur- 
face was laborious; but that effected, the 
earth crumbled as it usually does. The 
cells resemble those of the hornet, and 
were generally in diagonal rows, but 
without order or regularity. The labour 
was ultimately attended with success, in 
the discovery of the ‘* queen mother.” 
During the process the red ants fled in all 
directions, and vainly endeavoured to re- 
cover their cells, while they were assault- 
ed by a troop of black ants, who in despite 
of a vigorous resistance devoured their 
prey on the spot, or carried it off between 
their nippers. The black ant, it is said, 
will fearlessly attack any animal, not ex- 
empting mankind; but particularly in- 
fants, whom they frequently destroy and 
devour. The panther is not too strong for 
them to cope with, the rat is not too sub- 
tile, nor is the squirrel too active; vigi- 
lance and force are equally unavailing. 
They will even, as the Ashantees report, 
seek the abodes of serpents, and entering 
their holes, allow the reptile no chance of 
escaping, ‘The hanging nests of small 
black ants are also very numerous in the 
trees, where, it would appear, they clioose 
their abode as a security against the at- 
tacks of the universal enemy. 

At Asnah, Mr. Dupuis had the honour 
of a public reception, and he describes the 
people as particularly hospitable. At 
Amoafo :— 

‘Some of the houses are tolerably weil 
constructed ; but still the clay and bam- 
hoo hovels predominate, perhaps, here, in 
the proportion of twelve to one, in the 
leading street. ‘The population is said to 
be upwards of seven thousand ; many, 
however, were Gaman prisoners of war, 
the property of officers and soldiers in the 
ariny, 

On the twenty-third, ny second mes- 
senger returned from the capital, for, cere- 
montous courtesy being the sire qua non 
of Afiican diplomacy, Lt endeavoured to 
neglect none of those outward forins which 
are so weil understood in private life. I 
was assured) bv the caboceer that the 
streets in. Coomassy were by a royal edict 
ordered to be cleansed tn anticipation of 
MV approach. 

‘While the presents were housing, I re- 
ceived a visit from the king’s son, a child 
ubout six years of age, who was brought to 
me by his nurse, and several guardians, 
besides a courtly little troop of slaves and 
playmates. ‘Tbe custom of Africa was not 
omitted even on this occasion, for the visit 
was attended with a present of fowls, vege- 
tables, and wine. A suttable return in 
sugar highly gratified the infant prince, 
who, however, gencrously distributed a 
portion of the sweets among his juvenile 
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companions. I was next honour 
visit by a female member 
family, a daughter of the kin 
was probably about ten ye 
tinue of this young lady was as nu 

as the former. A sugar offerin a 
princess, with the addition of 4 Nile ” 
to the attendants, introduced us oe 
liar acquaintance at sight. The ane 
endeavoured to win My notice ey 
ward, by intimating that she was very “te 
of white men’s caresses; but her timide 
gave a flat contradiction to the assertig 
I endeavoured to soothe therefore 
guage somewhat adapted toa female 4 
but the complhments [ paid were ri: 
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countably appropriated by my QUitressey 
to their own youth and beauty, or 4 
other inclinations ; for they assured ine by 
way of reply, that although the princess 
Was young, yet in a very few moons shy 
would be ready to take to wife; and jj 
adinired her, they had no doubt the king 
would give herto me. At the same tins 
the old women, taking several of thei 
youthful companions by the shoulders, 
introduced them in a circle, desiring ne 
to select a favourite without scruple, and 
keep her as long as [thought fit.’ 

As he approached Coomassy, court mes 
sengers were sent to welcome him, and 
every man seemed habited in his holiday 
apparel. On entering Coomassy, which 
Mr. Dupuis represents in less glowing 
coloursthan Mr. Bowdich, he says:— 

‘My palanquin was ona sudden arrest 
ed in the main avenue by a deputation’ 
caboceers, who paid a formal congratule- 
tion on behalf of the king. It was Sas 
desire, they added, that I should repair to 
the market-place until the court assembled. 
Here, therefore, [ alighted under the 
shade of some high trees, reposing for 
awhile from the scorching blaze of the 
sun, now about commencing his descent 
from the meridian. ‘The atmosphere toc 
was in a manner stifled by the pressure 0! 
the multitude. A pause of twenty 1 
nutes sufficed for the approaching cerem 
ny, and we again bent forward in orde 
ranks to an angle that opened into tr 
place of audience, from whence anotie: 
salute fired. Asilence, however, lis 
that of the forest, succeeded as the echor 
died away; and as the smoke arspest 
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~ eof every size, from five or six in- 
My ‘length to the dimensions of as many 
ie casionall y decorated with buman | 
»  qbounded in all directions ; aud | 
ee (although few instances) the | 
“alls of vanquished foemen and strings of | 
wg teeth were glaringly exposed on 
persons of the youthful captains. 
sey horits similarly ornamented, red 
ses, calabash rattles, and clanking bits 
J dat iron, composed the various bunds in 
wat of the caboceers, ‘The salutation, 
«yeretofore, Was accompanied by aa im- 
vikive grasp Of the hand with each ca- 
eer of rank, and a waving motion aiter- 
eds in compliment to his friends, re- 
joes, and slaves. Tn the act ofapproach- 
y these peers of the Ashantee realm, 
»» solemn stillness was invaded at inter- 
js by the full clrorus of each band beat- 
,jn rotation the peculiar adopted air 
seeby each noble is known from his 
oppeer. A number of select young 
ives, boys of fifteen or sixteen years old, 
yd before the war captains, and other 
sief officers, in the aspect of a guard of 
nour, waving short scimitars and Knives, 
ich they flourished in a threatening 

de. The deportment of the cabo- 
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vers was marked with gravity; not a 
courtly glance illumined the 
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seity of their features, and the saluta- 
swere uttered in a low aifected tone of 
ice, The crowd, however, did not con- 
etthemselves bound to imitate the dig- 
ied deportment of their lords: they 
mathed a welcome in the silent lan- 
cage of the features.’ 
+ * * # x 
‘At last I approached the avenue w! 
ekg was seated. The martial instru- 
ats surrounding the throne suddenly burst 
ya the hearing in heavy peats, and 
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massive gold breast-plates, 
same metal, and solid lumps 
of the weight, t 
each. 
the sovereign, shouldering by the blades 
large crooked sabres, the emblems of their 
offices, and d 


erhaps, of a poun lor more 


The rovaal tnessClivers stood behind 


lisplaying the reversed hilts, 
eased in thin gold sheeting. In another po- 
sition, at the back of the king’s chair, a se- 
lect few stood erect as guards, and were 
armed with common English muskets in 
vold casing, and habited in grotesque appa- 
rel, which consisted of a large helmet or 
plume of feathers of the Argus bird, sioping 
backward over the head, i form not very 
unlike those which, according to history, 
were worn by the inhabitants of America, 
and particularly in’ the empire of Mexico, 
by the warriors of that nation, In front of 
the plume was an arching pair of rams’ 
horns, cased in gold, and attached by the 
centre to several charms and amulets, neat- 
ly sheathed in morocco leather. A skull- 
cap united the whole, and a long tiger’s tail 
flowed down over a close-bodied jacket, 
that concealed every part but the arms, in 


a perfect mail of magical charms, also richly 
ornameuted in gold, silver, or stained iea- | 


ther. A simple covering of cloth, girded 
about the loins, fell half-way down the thigh, 
and left the rest of the body bare. In ad- 


dition to guns, the weapons and accoutre- 
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ments of these oflicers were bows, and a 


res an 
cuiver of poisoned arrows, suspended from 
the back by a belt, which at the same time 
supported ‘the weight of a string of case- 


knives and a large powder-pouch. The 
most ludicrous part of the equipment coi 
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ill in reserve. The king, or tributary 


chief of Banna, a monarch subordinate to 
SsoverE jen of A shrante C, Jysa pope ned to he 
at this tne at Coomiassy, and was stationed 
at ereat distance from lord. 
Ilis retinue was splendid and numerous, 
comprising, besides his own people, several 


lieve 


= 


his 


io 


mosiems of inferior rank, aud their slaves. 
The vassal prince was simply attired in an 


ae 4% es . . a " 
African cloth, decorated with amulets, Xe. 


sheathed in gold and the skins of beast 

sold rings ornamented his fingers and toes, 
and little fillets of gold and avery beads en- 
circled the thick parts of each arm. The 
incessant din that occasion uly rci 1 dd iit 


all parts, naturally gave rise tu a feeling of 
sincere contempt—disgust [ may say, for 
the music of Ashantee, however grateful it 
would seem to have been to the auricular 
organs of Mr. Bowdich, whose harmonic 
taste is upon record in his work, The illus- 
trious negro prince was seated upon a chair 
studded with silver coins, such as dollar and 
halt-dollar which were rivetted 
against the frame-work, none being permit- 
ted to sit enthroned in gold but the * King 
of Kings.” 


©A warhke band, wi 


pieces, 


io guarded the per- 
son of this tributary, were martially habited 
in the skins of beasts, chicily the hides of 
leopards and panthers: their weapons were 
bows and poisoned arrows, javelins, guis, 
sabres, clubs, and case-kuives. Many were 
ina state of nudity, excepting the shim or 
girdle, three or four inches wide, that passed 
between the thighs, bracing round the loins 


and under the posteriors. Chieftains of 
rank, governors of provinces, and allies of 
} ‘ ; 

the Ashantee cinpire, were next in order to 


- 
he awting of } 


: . : 
manma, and the intervening 

ee er ecupied by cal = a 
Sb = as OC Uy} iC hy Cav ceers, captains, 
and other othcers of less note. At the ex- 
piation of two bh Urs, [had the happiness 
to arrive at the extreme end of the crescent, 


where several of the kine’s ministers stood 


li waiting to receive and conduct meto a 
re Ling! ce: thus Was a Spot of clear 
und, shaded on the margin by some tall 
trees | 
\rier a st “pense une minutes’ du d- 
tio, thre newed d rd of drums, vony- 
OOPS, Oc. i ill concert, announced “A 
INOVE ou the part of the court. The 
clanour became more and more 


| gencrai, 
and ats effect, for an interval, deafening 
The chieis advanced at a tardy pace, fol- 
lowed in Successive ranks by ‘their vassal 


captains, personal attendants, and slaves, 
' i | 
é may) aff ? erTyé »42,7* ‘ } ".r 
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The beliowing of these heralds, the discord- 
ant din of war instruments, and the clamour 
of my guards, produced a chaos of harsh 
sounds, that would bafile the efforts of the 
pen to describe. The feelings of many of 
the caboceers, and especially those of a 
youthful deportment, were conspicuons, iu 
defiance now and then of an affected sere- 
hity: their countenances from composure 
relaxed into smiles, and even a stifled laugh 
Was more than once exacted by the perse- 
vering adulation of their attendants; but, 
not wholly forgettul of what was dne to 
their own dignity, they frequently affected 
displeasure at the unblushing flattery with 
which they were assailed. As it may not 
be uninteresting to the reader, I shall give 
the translation of one of these songs, as my 
‘linguist interprets it. 

‘“ Where shall we find such a war- 
rior as the strong and beautiful Apa- 
coo Kudjo, whose eves are like the pan- 
ther in fight? O great slave of the king, 
how you are beloved! your victories delight 
his ears. Who fought the Gamans, and 
killed their caboceer, Adouai? Apacoo 


Kudjo. Where are the women and the 
vold? Apacov Kudjo has them. He is a 


rich man,—a mighty man! 


die when he ts angry. He is invulnerable ; 


his fetische (amulet) no man can look upon | 


*" 9 


and live. 

‘The evening began to close in apace, 
vet sull the pageant displayed unbroken 
ranks; and no movement had yet taken 
place in the king’s retinue. The moslems, 
uccompanied by their captains, and headed 
by the bashaw under bis canopy, advanced 
in order, and gave the salutation with a de- 
corum peculiarly korannic. No barbarous 
music, no osseous relics, no gambols of the 
war-dance, no sycophants to sound poetic 
titles and achievements; even the courtly 
strut was softened down to a character mo- 
dest and reserved. 


rank of these people in the classes of Atri- 
can society could not be more pre-eminently 
contrasted. 

‘As the King of Banna approached, he 
silenced his band and sycophants together, 
by an authoritative wave of the hand—then 
advancing until he had gained a posiuen 
exactly opposite to me, be snatched a sci- 


Ilis enemies | 








The contrast was thus | 
favourable to education, and the superior | 


ee Qe 


A ° ‘ » § 
mitar from a youth in attendance, while his | 


people formed a sient and distant circle. 
He then commenced an harangue, which, 
ly progressive degrees, degenerated into the 
most furious utterance, associated with ra- 
pid and vehement gestures, and flourishings 
of his weapon, within two or three paces of 
myfeet. ‘The bystanders, during the pause, 
gave a respectful attention to the discourse, 
frequently sympathized in the feelings of the 
orator, and oftentimes used socthing epi- 
thets, while the very eyeballs of the royal 
chief glanced with real or affected malig- 
nity; and the foam spurted from his mouth 
as from that of an enraged maniac. At 
last he ceased speaking, and his counten- 
ance subsided into tranquillity, as he cast the 
scimitar upon the earth. His relaxed fea- 


tures even wore the semblance of a smile, | 





river. 
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while he held me by the hand, saluted, and 
retired, The interruption gave no satisfac- 
tion to my guards, who, after this shadow 
of royalty was again fairly obscured in the 
crowd, applied their twigs very smartly to 
his peoples’ shoulders and legs, in revenge 
for the detention, for we were by this tine 
almost enveloped in darkness. ‘The anxie- 
tv I felt to know the substance of the speech 
could not be gratified at the moment; but 
subsequently [ minuted down the following 
particulars from the memory of the linguist, 
which I introduce in this place from its ob- 
vious connexion. 

‘« Ashantees, who is there so great, so 
good as Sai? No where can you see such a 
king. He says, destroy this country,—and 
it is a desert; the people are killed with 
his shot and his powder. When he makes 
war, he is like the tiger. Can any one 
fiyht the tiger? Tlow foolish, then, are those 
who say they hate this great king, and speak 
with arrogance; for if they cannot fight, 
what will become of them. They cannot 
go in the bush (northwards), for there is my 
country, Coransa, Takimah, and Bouromy : 
all this belongs to Sai, he is king over all the 
kings, and all the people, and his foot 
stands upon every one’s neck. If they run 
to Adirai river, it is the king’s fetische, and 
will kill them. They cannot pass Tando 
What then? there is only the sea. 
Will not that kill them too? You know 
[ fight for the king; he is my master, 
and I love him. I fought with Dinkera 
(late king of Gaman) and he died, and the 
people died. If the king bid me make war 
on any country, IT must obey; he is the 
master, and I am the slave. If he desire me 
to go to Fantee, I swear the great oath, I 
will kill them all; Iwill cut up their bodies 
in pieces, and take out their hearts, and I 
will not let one live, because they are an in- 
solent people. Now they hear Dinkera is 
dead, nnd they are frightened, and want to 
make a palaver between white men and the 
king, because they think he cannot then 
catch them. Is that reasonable? This 
white caboceer comes uy) to talk the palaver. 
If he comes with truth in his heart, and 
with friendly intentions, it is well; but if be 
tries to deceive and dishonour the king, it 
cannot be suffered; and I shall kill all these 
people* and drink their blood, because they 
forget that they are the king’s slaves,” &c." 

(To be continued. ) 
+o 


Instructions to Young Sportsmen in all that 
relates tu Guns and Shooting By Lrev- 
vTENaNT Coronet Llawker. = Third 
Edition, considerably enlarged and im- 
proved, With ten explanatory plates. 
Royal 8vu. pp. 470. London, 1824. 

First catch vour hare, said the renowned 

Mrs. Glasse, of immortal gastronomic me- 

mory, but she does not tell how to catch it: 

not so Colonel Hawker, for if bis instruc- 
tions are attended to, there is not a cockney 
sportsman that may not bag his seven brace 
of game on thé Ist of September, and make 
a far different report to his friends than is 
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usually received on the eve of that 
day: ut least so convinced are Bye) 
that we shall be content to teceiy a te 
of the extra game killed by pe og i 
who reads this book on our rain 
tion for having put him on such ripe 
scent, * Bul 
Colonel Hawker, who Appears to 
quitted ‘ the trade of war" for fj 
less revolting to humanity, is quite ap ee 
thusiast in shooting, which we are sure he 
considers as the height of human happ; 
ness: and having acquired much seal 
knowledge by long experience, and 4 
attention which the inquiring mind besiens 
on every subject in which it feels a particule 
interest, he readily gives that knowledge 
the public. Ilis work embraces altmos 
every point connected with Shooting 
It commences with an account of guns i 
every description that are used in fel 
Sports, then proceeds to the other appey 
dages of the sportsman, The colonel’s ney 
ubject is to give his instructions to your 
sportsmen, which are so clear and distinct 
that he who runs may read, In treating m 
snipe-skooting, he combines, as a site 
sport, trout-fishing. A list of birds, alphabe. 
tically arranged and described, follows, with 


have 


eld exercise 


much useful advice as to the choice o 
birds, the preservation of game, &. 
Colonel Hawker appears very parti 


to wild-fowl shooting, and has actually 


invented ‘ wild-fowl artillery ;’ he al 
gives an account of  wild-fowl shoot 


ing in France, and, by an anecdote, shows 
that the French are better decoy ducks tha 
the English: this remark is made in refer 
ence to-fowls, but, perhaps, would app 
with equal truth somewhat farther. [he 
last thing that a true sportsmen thinks of 
eating and drinking; and it is, therelore 
the last noticed by our author; nor does 
the colonel at all trespass on our appe 
tite’s friend, Dr. Kitchener, as his dire 
tions are only to teach the sportsman how 
to supply himself with good cheer under a 
circumstances; but we must let our readers 
have a spice of the colonel’s quality s 
an author. We have already hinted at re 
ceiving tithe or levying black mail ou sic 
sportsmen as may profit by our introduc 
them to this work, and, as we are partial 
partridge, ever since we heard of the sa 
nack-maker, and read Dean Switts acco 
of his death, we shall quote directions™ 
partridge-shooting, in order to make 0 
chance as good as possible :— ml 
‘ Partridge-Shooting.— Most young sp if 
men, and many old ones, fancy, that nol” 
great can be done on the first pas agnie 
out they go out as soon as they ith sas 
distinguish a bird from a dog. co po 
possibly be necessary for those ™ et 
from a town, where two OF yey rs i 
nate coveys are to be contended for spr 
the lawyers, doctors, schoolmasi¢™, a 
ing parsons, and tradesmen, 1D se ¥ 
but, under other circumstances, ay 
very worst method that can be es , 
‘In the first place, the bires vats 
this time, on the feed, will not aver 
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is pretty sure to take wing alto- 
g covey and, being once disturbed in this 
oe becomes, afterwards, much more 
“lt to disperse them, than if they had 
tn let quiet till the dew had dried’on the 
We Secondly, you throw off with long 
instead of fair ones; which, to say the 
aq of it, is not a favourable beginning 
ie {ot yourself or dogs. Thirdly, for 
‘who may have no relay of pointers or 
aus, it should be recollected, how much 
lle? bestowed would be the work, which 
anes out of them while slaving to little 
gpse in the dew of the mMOrnEng,, if he re- 
oned it for the afternoon, This, from 
ut three ull six, is the time of day. (in 
» carly part. of the season), that all the 
slots areto be got. The birds are then 
(tered, and driven to the low grounds 
of meadows; where, with steady dogs, 
vey may be found one or two at a time, and 
sed up as fast as he can load and fire. 
‘The most partridges I have seen bagged 
-aday by one person, in a country not 
yserved, were twenty-three brace, in kiil- 
# which I remember, that, although he 
yon fn the very best quarter, and every- 
wz favoured, as well as it possibly could 
plus starting at daylight, yet he only got 
ine shots before nene o'clock. 
‘Although he had four redays of dogs, yet 
efelt confident, that he should have killed 
‘least seven brace more, if he had lett the 
weysundisturbed till about half past seven 
right, 
‘The person who performed this, and the 
wuble shooting before alluded to, went out 
ta subsequent year at nine o'clock, sur- 
‘uded hy other shooting parties, who had 
“si hard at work since the break of day. 
Iehad this season a far inferior breed of 
ns, aud he had only one, and that a very 
"doz. He took refreshment and rested 
‘wtwelve till two; shot again till six, and 
‘a went home to dinner, having killed 
“Y partridges and a bare, with only miss- 
lwo very long shots, though he invaria- 
‘Ted both bis barrels whenever the co- 
<t rose within gunshot, To this one dog 
*Sagved in all, at different times, in a wild 
My, 3163 head of game. 
Mono ing as I have seen killed in a 
YW a day, I do not recollect one soli- 
as - uf any thing extraordinary be- 
ward « early in the morning. With 
“sein roa and how we are to beat 
hay to a would now be even unne- 
ted, others Loni a school-boy; and, in- 
vis pi raving mentioned all particu- 
the ho ng reason for my not imposing 
™ ene ab patience with what ht will 
"ald lead and what to describe, 
Mirting ape te the very subject of other 
3 authors. Suffice it therefore to 
eat object is, first, to have 
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to disperse the birds; the best way to do 
which is to head your dogs, by taking an 
extensive circle. ‘The second is to make no 
more noise than what cannot absolutely be 
avoided, by doing as much by signal and 
whistling, and as little by Aallooing as possi- 
ble. Thirdly, go first on Aills to find, and 
drive down from them, the birds, and then 
in vales to kill them. Fourthly, when dis- 
tressed for partridges, in a scarce country at 
the end of the season, take a horse, and gal- 
lop from one turnip field to another, instead 
of regularly slaving after inaccessible co- 
veys. 

‘ Many an excellent shot has come home 
with an empty bag, under the following cir- 
cumstances, He has gone out in acold'raw 
day, and. found that the birds were scarce 
and’ wild, and that evén in turnips they 
would’ not lie. But had he then tried one 
kind of land, to which almost every man, as 
weil as his dog, has a dislike—the fedlows, 
he might possibly have got some good dou- 
ble shots; because the birds, finding it a 
misery to run here, particularly if he walked 
across the fallows, will sometime lie till they 
are sprang the fairest possible shots.’ 

One extract more, and we have done; it 
is a receipt for making Glasgow punch, 
which the colonel was made acquainted 
with while quartered at Glasgow, where it 
is universally drank; and where, says the 
colonel, ‘its excellence was only equalled 
by the hospitality of the inhabitants,’ It is 
as follows :— 

‘ A wine-glass nearly full of best refined 
lump sugar pounded; twelve ditto of cold 
spring water. A lime and half a lemon, or 
if no lime, a whole lemon, which might yield 
about half a wine-glass full of juice. Two 
wine-glasses brimfull of old Jamaica rum. 
Let the sugar be well melted, and the le- 
mons thoroughly amalgamated with it, and 
the water, before you add the spirit. Or to be 
much more brief, [ will say, tor cold: punch, 

‘One sour, 
Two sweet, 
Four strong, 
Twenty weak.’ 
} «Colonel Wawker’s work is embellished 
with several coloured engravings, from draw- 
ings made by himself, for his accomplish- 
ments are not contined to sporting or writ- 
ing. [is work is a complete spertsman’s ma- 
nual, from which even the most practised 
may derive information, and the novice ac- 
quire eminence in this branch of field sports. 
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The Hermit in Edinburgh; or, Sketches of 
Manners and Real Characters and Scenes 
tn the Drama of Life. “3 vols, 12mo. 
London, 1824. 

So much have we been accustomed of late 

years to meet with h-rmits where they never 

betore were heard of, that we are by no 
mneans surprised at finding one of them in 

Edinburgh, particularly as the known hospi- 

tality of itsinhabitants was certain of pro- 

curing him a hearty welcome, while the 
mixed characterof its population, the emi- 





stop and fap thetr wings, which all game must 





do, before they can alight on the ground.* 
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nence of its public iustitutions, and the bigh 
character of its literati and literature afford- 
ed scope the most ample for observation. 

The hermit, rambling to revels and mix- 
ing in all the fashionable levities of the day, 
may seem somewhat anomalous, but, that 
difficulty over, the disguise is a good one, if 
well sustained; we confess, however, that 
most of our hermits have rather been con- 
tent to take things as they found them, than, 
with that philosophy which is supposed to 
belong to the character, tell us how they 
ought'to be. The author of the Hermit in 
Edinburgh, however, does occasionally lash 
vice and ridicule folly; though generally, 
but not always, without a spice ofa nature. 
The Llermitin London, the name of whose 
reputed author was recently made more 
public than might have been wished, is not 
the productron of one individual, but was 
written by several hands, and we have 
heard that Capt. M*Donough had a very 
small stiare in the authorship indeed. Who 
may own the Hermit in Edinburgh, we 
know not, nor is it essential to know it; the 
author tells us that the scenes in Edinburgh, 
which he has described, ‘occupy the space 
of many years, varying with men and man- 
ners ;’ the men and manners, however, do 
not seem to have altered much, and the 
work is more a picture of Auld Reekie at 
the present than any former period; the 
volumes, however, embrace many recullec- 
tions of the olden time. Some of these 
sketches are clever, but a few of them are 
disfigured by indelicacies, and the author 1s 
so fund of punning, that he strains for it on 
all occasions, and’ frequently without suc- 
cess. A couple of sketches we subjoin, as 
specimels :— 

‘Old and new style.—The qualities of 
prudence, precaution, foresight, and thrift, 
belong very decidedly to the lowland Scotch : 
the mountaineer imbibes them from ming- 
ling with the inhabitants of the plains and 
of large towns, or he exercises them from 
the mistrust which he harbours towards the 
lowlander. Nature and locality are at 
variance with them ; and, ip primitive times, 
his heavt and his habits were strangers to 
them. On the other hand, the latter has a 
feeling of enmity towards the rock and hill- 
climber; or he holds him cheap in the scale 
of estimation. The properties already al- 
luded to draw on Saunders the epihet of 
‘ plodding,” which ought only to be termed 
patient, persevering, diligent fidelity, and 
honest pride, which induces persons with- 
out fortune to acquire it honestly and im- 
dustriously. There is, however, a slowness 
about the Scot which is truly national; anc 
it guards him against mistakes, temerity, 
thoughtlessness, and first impressions. The 
old style was slower in its progress than the 
new, and there are still remnants and relics 
of it all over Scutland, even in its highly - 
unproved capital; nor can I help having a 
certain superstition of respect towards then . 
The tenacity with which the Edinburgiav 
gentlemen adhered to powder and a tai, 
was one instance of it: the jealousy an: 
atiright with which the brutas-crop was first 
viewed, not far differing from the ditaaces 
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consi der; won With 


receives a fashio 1; the lear of counterfeits 
ail id the serious lia! its, exter: il and intern: of 
of men of lit and c ynsequence in the 
Scottish capital, are incoutrovertible 
prools, that reflection incessant at- 
tendant on this prudent and thinking peo- 
ple. Even the cocked hi It, € xploded ‘by all 
other walking r gentry, survive 1 its reneral 
expulsion elsewhere, “and triumphed over 
prejudice in Edinburg! ar the humane, the 
— table Doctor Hamilton, preserved it to 
e last of his valuable lite, as did other 


vrave characters; and [think [ yet see old 


wely 
all 


Is the 





Sandy Wood bent upon domg good also, 
apd with a back dike a relaxed bow, 1m his 
antique attire aad three-cornered beavei ° 
and that » Narof worth, Sur William boerbes, 
in the costume of the last centu Vy vith a 
profusion of grey locks, ted ina club, and a 
cloud of hair-powder flying about hin on a 
windy day: bis tall upright figure is anissed 

» the circles of mortal life; the poor miss 
him also; and it has been regretted, thatac | 
the bank 1 Pas ! UCN { lose, ote ee mtr | 
copy of his ui ity was to be found, a 
that there was no more Like mess betwixt the 
old and new style, than betwixt) Dango’ 
shostand the benevolent bauker afor d*, 

‘The High Strec rachke, again, whos 
shop stuod as prominent as lilself, was a 


striking picture of the a schoois but ia- 
stead quaint books eller in dittos, 
lapped Wi uistcuat, XC. We tr id dandies deal- 
ing in books, and woul l-be-ex: juisite $ lntre 
daw ed into retail sh Ops. 
‘The spencer, happily s: ; out of 
fashion, was very long before tt could be 
Wrought into general wear in Edinburgh; 
rd of ses- 
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count twice, before they overdraw it for a 
set of calve, a oe " a mail, a Lox-coat, 
and ‘ature of alhat. An lunpertinent 


vuffian { from the oak swore that he never 
met with a good whip ous Scotland, except 
in the West Indies, driving b lacks and pte- 
balds. Be that as it may, Sandy seldomer 
comes under the lash of the law than his 
neighbour Leyond the border, 

‘In the olden times, excessive drinking 
was general. It had, for its excuse, the vir- 
tue of hospitality : it was sup ported by ge- 
nerosity, aud sometimes borne out by tat ble 
wit, rouvl, for the most part, like the cairn- 
yorum, or the other jewels of the rocks, and 
gross matter about it, but lu- 
neri 


having some 
ISIC 


Ininous toa Certain degree, and of i 
value. The ae: seated at the festive 
board at set of Bye. was frequently found 
there at the rist s thereof, for there was no- 
thios but tie dri king, ov (rarcly) a reed 
made up above stairs tor the youngest men, 
whilst a seé-to was the amusement of the 
efi. 4 

[mn our more modern times, sobriety 1S 
comin buto s ue: beardiess b VS talk: of 
intrigues, of female conquests, of fore ign 
inunners, aud of polished dissipation, whilst 
ccurde and fa boutiwte drain the pockets after 
inner, aud the captivatiug notes of the 
harp charin the ear, or the seducing atti- 
tudes and movements of the w set weak 
hearts a-straying, and misiead weak minds 
into all the errors Of more su: ny clines: a 


few youns kuies dexterc 
Canet - and thos . who ‘* arb 


tish songs, now impradently « 
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been admitted but for its use,—-namely, for} ers. There are now few leit— tire brass-spurred [ighlander, the lady-hiller, 
riding, when the skirts of a great coat are To toast their old gk IES They were loud and obtrusive, haif- bred, 
incumbrances. it was less miicual us, Loo, As our sires te our grauudsires oft did before and one-third polished : the vernacular t tul- 
when of the same colour as the coat, Le- us,” gar tongue was not of a piece with their a 
cnuse it was less ps peepee 5 ; but the inept] nor do we see (as was the case, less than | sumptions, and they had little to recommen: 
lmitator, fearing lest bis folly should not bs lf a centary ago) a — northern duke them, except their self-confidence, where 
iciently manifest, always pir da dit- zetting fu’ with the duillies, and giving a | sucha quality may be deemed an advantag® 
ferent colour. bhen even, at this me, | stimulus to loyalty by the juice of the g rape, ‘The Scotch ladies had, at the same pe 
oer Je Ly Joc acy, who belo: re ct Ls horse- | | ulblie dinuers ; are volec ba bore, and are vot riod a stra. we home ly hi ibit of calling ¢ 
racing aud hunting set, adopted a pus iHlion- over, like a chiid’s DLAVCNS, by roucine, or were nds ** wy man,” as if they were mor 
jacket, which he and his indsd/cetual soci | bya fear of government censure. The old- | of men than at present, or as if the promod 
ed to sport in tue capital even, | fashioned toast puts down the liquor, and possessive endeared them to their parti ” 
‘Such was the old style: the new is not] withit a manimay swallow anything. Time | and mi irked them as solely theirs. This & 
more gree d nor gentlemanhke, being the | was when Queen Charlotte went oif to the | pression is now quite obsolete, but . 
couchman garb and manner; yet the hum-j| tune of aid what bethe ae regards not, wth 
ber of these fashionable whips Is confined “The bonniest lass of a’ the world ;” it may concern - 
lo a few: tvs wet pty nd » extravagance is of | and that able minister, Pitt, was drank with Tuc UWersir rx Eprnnekes 
stinted growth, - a is impeded by prudencd “Up and war them a’, Will ly. After an article on Scotch wit, seep 
ay boreal regions; an 7 next, because Do- | Now toasts are greatly on the decline, and | by far the dullest chapter in the tree 
nald and Sandy look at their banker's ac-] a young clerk would rather listen to “ Por- lumes, comes— oe 
Vee ee a Se ak euter Charmant,” or attempt to sing “ C’est ‘ The Comp any of Ri oyul satel 
seer N A Sit yohin Clo Fe schdleabs nour, Vamour, |’ “nour,” than join in any | the subject of wit, that of archery ef 
Cael si a . ‘ + le esta ‘ ‘ ore %, iP national air whatever. it iS, nots  ithstaad- ) du prope ly » be Mitra. duced : we “en cat 
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j l ciddy, ho are % ti lLoval Hla hel aces di socicly, > 2 | woens more or Jess deeply as U) ed 
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Archers; there is a dash of the gal- 
ihe arlike, which brings back to the 
, | aie tate of the ancients, when a 
ver of arrows often decided the fate of 
qm or of a kingdom. 
it do not mean to set up the Edinburgh 
val Archers 28 the first or-the highest 
‘noun in the world. There are the 
sh Bowmen, aud the Surrey Bowmen, 
oe Border Bowmen, and archers from 
ys parts of England of high renown, 
i aired in Lincoln green, ‘and armed 
a but I dwel! a little upon the 
but +H) Comp: iny of Royal Archers, for 
| trys sand for antiquity ’s sake. The ano- 
ws author of Quentin Durward, and 
en other Scotch novels, which are 
sch indebted to old annals, chronicles, 
| hjstorical documents, has revived the 
mory ofthe Scottish archers or bowmen 
jy were in the French service, and given 
other ray of lustre to the archers of Auld 
ieekie. , 
‘There is an elegance in the attitude of 
‘ie archer. It requires judgment, a correct 
ve, and it may serve, for aught I know 
Hermits are no sportsmen,) to make a 
waagood shot, or a long shot; and the 
ary tor the medal, or silver r arrow, 1s not 
shat ten attraction. Nordol regret that 
je town does not boast of female toxo- 
wolites; an arch look is quite sufficient for 
Jefair, without other arms: the charms of 
petty woman can do mischief enough 
sihout these hustile weapons; and it may 
esaid to these belles, 
‘there lies more peril in those eyes, 
Than twenty of their swords.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 
‘One thing seems a little odd to a Scotch- 
wi, namely, that s0 many professional 
ve, and, above all, lawyers, should be 
sitisfied “ de tirer au blane,”’ to shoot at 
wthing; for Sandy, ia common, gives 
wthing for nothing, Nor can I, overmuch, 
uinire the costume which they have ea lopt- 
“and which looks nothing short of ridi- 
ulovs:—when the marksman w ears a wig, 
‘hen he is old, and not overburdened with 
culty; or When he has a pair of spectacles 
his nose, three circumstances not untre- 
eit amongst the company, there is, in the 
9 which they have assumed, an unnatu- 
nl mixture of the highland and of the low- 
. tg honnet without the kilt, and 
an without any other mountain accoim- 
‘iment. Were they made one thing or 


Other, the uniform might be understoud ; 


“Uae how is, it puts one more in mind of 
ac lduned ventlem an with the da ser 


lath than of any other thing, only that 
Rie ’ 
Vorthies have not his niuable ti ot, and 


y ud Bot exert all his agili ty, or encounter 
es) Ut eas their colu: inbi ine had plen- 
pce Mer 1 her pouch. 
‘ 3 Observed (and I leave my reader to 
his own cominents on the subject), 
Me ordi ‘Mary winners of the prize were 
advocates. Doctor Spence, 
‘Sn celebrity ; a ba- 
eh eK y (we will say no more), 
med { the led the law; and others who 
uselves gn the mischief of the 








quill, being the most successful strugglers 
for the reward of merit. I remember. be- 
ing present one day, when one of the an- 
cients, in this fancy dress, ‘ hit the bull’s 
eye,” and a by- stander of the lower order, 
said, in a half whisper to his companion, 
” heigh ! man, he’s an awld snack-drawer, 

a term which will be well understood by my 
countrymen, but which is beyond trans- 
lating to those who are not acquainted with 
Scotch phrases. The last time when this 
royal corps figured in history was, when our 
amiable King revived old remembrances, 
aud— 





“kept court at Holyrood.” 

The national feeling of loyalty was evinced 
upon this occasion; but the Caledonian has 
always such a reserve of what he calls de- 
cency and discretion, that their welcome 
was alittle of the hotch potch cast, a mix- 
ture, where the heart, [ believe, really took 
part, but which old hobbling dame prudence 


made a lame business of, while the boys of 


Shamrockshire were all intoxicated with 
joy, and did not kuow whether to cut off the 
boughs of a tree at risk of their neck, by 

way of comng down the shortest way to 
see the king, or would plung re into a fluid, 
not much suited to pat’s taste (water), in 
order to take his last tarewell of the royal 
visitor, It is to be hoped that his Majesty 
will again visit his northern kingdom, when 
Sandy will be more prepared for the honour, 
when his mind will be made up tothe thing, 
and he will be more accustomed to the 
royal presence. Surprise is a thing that up- 
sets Sandy completely; but gie him time, 
and he knows what he is about. It is also 
desirable that a certain cold fureign-fash- 
ioned duke may be contined by the | gout to 
his apartment, or may be bestowing his 
grace’s speeches on some singer, player, 
paiuter, or other artist of the [talian school. 
A word to the wise: alittle of her grace’s 
grace and amenity would be of inuch service 
to him. 
tion of the arrow and the quill, of shooting 
with the former, and of despatching with 
the latter. A wav assured me that musa 
was no longer the first Latin noun substan- 
tive learned at the high school, but that 
penna was substituted in its place, in ho- 
nour of the writers to the signet, and of the 


other numerous writers, Of all kinds, who 
live by the ink-horn, and who swell the 


ample page. 

lo a book-worm the gymnastic exer- 
cises appear only fitted for boyhood, aud 
are then more eligible for the sake of health, 
than of utility. When reason is ripe, and 
the thinking man is formed, those habits 
might be dispensed with, sitce riding and 
Ww alking serve ail the purposes of anbending 
the mi id, and of giving exercise to the bi dy. 
aa the diversivus of hunting, horse-racing, 
archery, and shooting, the ps Assions are en- 
waged, Inthe two last, as well as in playing 
at billiards, the mind has something to feed 
on, both trom the emulation created by 
dexterity, and trom ealculation, not to men- 
tion the o} bliging friends with game, and the 
putting money inthe pocket at the billiard- 
tale. The joys of anzlog, aad of playing 


One word more on the combina-. 


7 


at ball, are unknown to the writer; and tie 
cannot help thinking that an elderly gentle- 
man, with a bald or powdered head, long 
back, and upright form, or an old fat mer- 
chant thrust into a short jacket, and pers- 
piring with a long stick in bis hand, at golfe, 
looks rather silly. Old Corri once met a 
school-boy, and said to him, my dear, I 
just saw your grand papa running after a 
ball on Leith Links, as if he was run mad.” 

‘ To conclude, a degree of respect certain- 
ly attaches to this ancient and royal com- 
pany, which would be benefitted by a little 
more taste than fancy in its clothing, Dress 
and address are powerful auxiliaries 
through life. The Scot wants not the in- 
trinsic, the inward man, the sober and cor- 
rect conduct, which will make a man 
blameless through life; but a few grains of 
warm feeling, and a little more graceful d- 
hors, would not be unserviceable to him in 
the eyes of 

~ © Tue Hermrr wy Eprnsuren.’ 

The Hermit in Edinburgh is an amusing 
work, aud forms a very agreeable relaxation 
in the dog-days, when sprightly productions 
are the most attractive readings. 

a oo 
A Poet's Thoughts at the Interment of Lord 

Byron. By Witt1am Howrrt, one of 

the Authors of The Forest Minstrel, &c. 

8vo. London, 1824. 

Tuat Mr. Howitt j is a poet, his Forest Min- 
strel proved, and we were the first to do jus- 
tice to histalents; his Thoughts on the inter- 
ment of the mighty dead, for such will Lord 
Byron be deemed in spite ‘of the envy of some 
and the mali: gnity of others, are such as are 
calculated to raise the poctical character of 
Mr. Howitt, and are as honourable to lis 
liberality as they are creditable to his ta- 
lents. ‘Theyare the homage of a man of ge- 
nius to talents of an order which he can 
justly appreciate ; indeed, the author seeins 
unconsciously to ‘have caught a large por- 
tion of that spirit of poesy which his mo- 
desty made him view at a distance. It is 
by far the best tribute yet paid to the highly- 
vifted By ron, and we shall be much surpris- 
ed to find it sur passed. The poem is short, 
and we ge ig not to the reader, 








but to the author, for quoting even half a 
dozen stanzas from it, though we would 
vladly give the whole 
“6 His birth, his death, it fortunes, and brief 
life, 
Wond’rous and wild as his impetuous lay, 
Passed through my mind; his wand'rings, 
loves, and strife : 
I saw him marching on from day to day : 
The kilted boy, roaming midst mountains 
gicy ; 
Tie noble youth, whose life-blood was a 
flume, 
Tu the bright land o 





f demi-gods astray ; 


Phe monarch of the lyre, whose hiugity 
name 
Spread on from shore to shore the watchword 


of all fame— 

‘And now alifeless form, The spellis broke ; 
The wisard’s wild enchautment is destroy’d ; 
He who at will did dreadtul forms invoxe, 
And calied up beautiful spirits from the void, 
Back to the sceurs in which he early joyed 
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He comes, but knows it not. In vain earth's 
bloom, 
In vain the sky's clear beauty, which oft 
buoyed 
His spirit to delight: an early doom 
sings him in glory’s arms to the awaiting 
tomb,’ 
? © . oa 8 ? 7 


«| stood beside his tomb. "Twas open thrown, 
And in its dimness show’'d the coffin’d dead, 
Ilis long-departed sires. I seem’d alone ; 
For from my heart all present things had tied : 
My thoughts were in their strong entrance- 

ment led 
To mighty bards of old, who, living, found, 
Like him, the gall of hate and envy sliced 
Sorely upon them, but indeath were crown’d 
With homage, and deep love, and glory with- 
out bound. 


‘And such shall be his lot. He joyed to stand 
Battling with men’s opinions, and to be 
The dauntless [smael of the age, whose hand 
Rose against all, whilst all, in their degree, 
Paid back his blows with wrathfultivairy,. 
He erred,—he sutter’'d;—he provoked the 

dread 

And rancour of the many ; and even he, 
Who scorned to groan, yet sometimes inly 


bled. 
But sacred rest he now, we war not with the 
dead.’ 
* * ° * * * ° : 
‘His note was as a trumpet, through and 
through 
Thrilling, and kindling strange delight it 
came. 
fis wing was the young eagle’s; fosth he 
flew, 


And boldly gazing on the sun of fame, 
Earth sank beneath him, and the critic’s aim 
Served but to rouse and wing him to his 


leight, 
Where sailing on, through sunshine or the 
flame 


Of stormy bolts, he found a stern delight, 
And woe were to the head which dared him 
from his flight. 


~ 


At times a giant, clad with might, he rose, 
And in his sportive joyance, or his rage, 
Would shake the temple of man’s sole re- 
pose 5 
And all that soothes life’s melancholy stage, 
Hope's ardent song, the authority of age, 
The works of wisdom trembled to their fall : 
Then suddenly his wrath he would assuage, 
And with a laugh whose merriment had gall, 
He left them, but as things he valued not at all. 


‘Tien was he a magician. Rocks and waves, 
Dim desolate wilds, were visible at his nod; 
Huge mountains with their torrents, crags, 

and caves, 
In whose du:k shide yet darker bcings trod ; 
Beings, in whose natures demon, man, and 
god 
Mingled mysteriously ; and he wonld bare 
Their spirits to your vision with lis rod, «4 
And from their inmost heart to open air 
Would draw their gricf, guilt, gi 
their stern despair. 


% 
eatness, and 


‘And then this wild secne, and its wildei 
crew, 

Would dissipate, and in their place would 
rise 


Regions all basking in the radiant blue 
Of caster heavens, a! djovely things, whose 


‘ Vi 


vf 
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And deathless passion; and himself would 
pour 
Out of his glowing bosom such supplics 
Of a pathetic song as, evermore, 
Melted the chillest hearts, probed soft ones to 


the core.’ 
4 - 


Tour on the Continent, in France, Switzer- 
lund, and Italy. By Rocer Hos, Esq. 
(Concluded from p. 513.) 


We promised, in our last, to give some ex~ 
tracts from Mr. Hog’s description of Rome, 
and shall commence with his account of St. 
Peter's :-— ) 

‘In approaching St. Peter’s, it does not 
appear so large as it really is. When you 
arrive at the magnificent circular colonade, 
with the obelisk, and the two tine fountains 
which adorn the centre of it, it has more 
the appearance of a grand palace than a 
church. The numerous carriages of the 
cardinals and others, arriving and departing 
from it, on festival days, favour this idea sill 
more, 

‘The front, which is more modern than 
the rest of the building, is three hundred 
and seventy feet long, and one hundred and 
forty-nine feet high, with the colossal sta- 
tues of our Saviour and the twelve apostles, 
placed on the balustrade at top, over all 
which appears the large dome and two 
smaller ones. The columns, or rather half 
columns, in the front of the church, are 
eighty-eiwht feet high, including the bases 
and capitals, and eight feet three inches in 
diameter, notwithstanding which, at a little 
distance, they only appear of a very mode- 
rate size, such are the grand proportions of 
the building. 

‘On entering the church, you are forcibly 
struck by its beauty and grandeur. In front, 
under the cupola, is placed the principal 
altar and shrine of St. Peter, supported by 
spiral columns of gilt bronze, round which 
are Innumerable lamps of silver gilt, enclos- 
ed by a magnificent railing, where the pious 
of every rank and description kneel and 








| which, though in a low situation itself, is the 





; the doom itselt, a bundred and thirty feet 


| the cupola, which is all of solid architecture, 


| nhove them. 


offer up their vows, Itis eighty-six feet in 
height, as bigh as the Palazzo Farnese, 


highest palace in Rome. 
‘The four walls, or piers, that support 


not partly of wood, as that of St. Paul’s is, 
are a hundred and sixty-six feet high, and 


in diameter, is a hundred and fifty-five feet 
‘Phe roof is ornamented with 
mosaics of our Saviour and the satuts, in 
comparunents. The arches and duor-ways 
of the chapels and side aisles, &c. are chietly 
of a red-coloured marble, relieved by me- 





dalhions and other ornaments of white. It 
isadorned likewise by copies in mosaics, of | 
some of the most cclebrated pictures of the | 
hrstarusts; the Trausfiguration of Raphael, 
the St. Jerome of Domenichino, the Angel | 
Raphael by Guido, the Exhumanon or Dis- | 
interment of St. Petronella, by Guercino, 
sr. Peter raising up Tabitha, and others. 

* Beautiful ior of the church — 


as the mt 





. ’ ' . 
is, oO ivOhkine from the altar to the east end, 


by which you enter it, and which, in Guile 


Tiree 
churches, from the large window of a 
glass, generally placed there is fi Painte 
the grandest part of the church ft me 
fess the inferiority of the Grecian a 
ture, compared with the Gothic, in thi nen 
of the edifice, pee M8 pant 
a The sacristy, erected by the late Pore 
Pius the Sixth, isa very grand edifice v 
must have cost an immense deal of eae 
the large presses around i 
church plate, &c. are enti 
Brazil wood. 

‘In walking round the church, which 

does not stand on an elevated spot like § 

aul’s, neither is there a proper drive y) 
round it, it resembles a vreat gigantic caste 
or palace, with vast Doric pilastres, anj 
three large bows at the sides and eastern ¢y. 
tremity. It is built of a sort of coane 
brownish marble, called travertino, Ther 
is a passage, 1 believe, in many parts of it, 
in the thickness of the walls; so that they 
may be considered in a manner as double. 
It certainly is destined to last as long as the 
works of antiquity. In my opinivn, thees- 
terior of St. Paul’s, taken altogether, is fine: 
than that of St. Peter’s, though I certainly 
must give the preference to the dome of te 
latter.’ 

The Vatican was the next place visited by 
Mr, Hog, and he describes and enumerats 
some of the most splendid works of art that 
ure preserved in that palace: among these 
are the celebrated frescos of Raphael :— 

‘They are four in number, and the paint- 
ings still in good preservation, The Par- 
nassus, the Dispute on the Sacrameit, the 
Liberation of St. Peter from prison by the 
angel, the School of Athens, the Heliodorus, 
the Victory over the Saracens at Ostia, by 
Leo IV., the Coronation of Charlemague, 
and all those in the three first chambers, are 
by Raphael himself; the Vision of the Cross 
in the air to Constantine, whiich was the 
cause of his conversion to the Chiristiaa 
faith, and his victory over Maxentius, at the 
Ponte Molle, certainly the finest battle-prece 
that ever was painted, which are i the 
fourth chamber, are by Julio Romano. At 
ter having thus made the entire circuit! 
the vast quadrangle of the Vatican Museu, 
which, however, 1s a great deal tuo wg 
see all at once, you again come out into the 
loggia of Raphael. In the garden gt 
ed in the space enclosed by the building, 
tu be seen the immense cone, or pile-4pP*s 
of gilt bronze, which was placed wand 
sumunit of the tomb of Adrian. re 

The Quirinal Palace of the Pope wa ° 
visited :— 

‘Itis agrand and spacious bul 
the street, which 1s partly fori bd 
side of it, the finest in Rome. In sete 
the gateway, on Monte Cavallo, wae re 
celebrated horses, guided by colossal oe 
seventeen feet high, of Grecian nh 
the one by Phidias, and the other Cast ; 
iteles, representing, as it 1s suppose ‘of ts 
and Pollux. The palace vag ng : 
large courts. The apartinents are vp altat 
aud cheerful. In the chapel, over Nui 
is a picture of the Annunciation A "bi 
which is reckoned one of oe 
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e gardens are extensive and 
as they are situated upon a de- 
Tuy, they are raised towards the north 
oe by very lofty walls and terraces. 
oe ee some of the pope’s servants, and 
these the porters at the gates, who 
fxil attracting the notice of a 
as their costume resembles exactly 
of the knaves in a pack of cards; red, 
‘oe and blue, mixed, or rather patched 
; ther with ruffs of coarse lace, and lIea- 
caps in short, figures more fit for a 
antomime than attending on his holiness. 
“+ Not far from the Quirinal Palace, in go- 
yetowards the Porta Pia, by turning to the 
cght, youccome to a large open space, or 
quare, where 1S situated that vast building, 
ie Therma of Dioclesian, part of which, 
tie pinacotheca, OF principal hall of the 
laths, being still very entire, was converted 
Pius the Fourth, under the direction of 
Vichael Angelo, into a church, in form of a 
Greek cross, and it is now the church of 
«ota Maria de Angelis. You enter it bya 
und vestibule, which was one of the halls 
ithe baths, and in which are the tombs of 
‘ivator Rosa, Carlo Maratti, and others. 
iis three hundred and thirty-six feet long, 
‘om the door to the altar, and the cross 
ave ts three hundred and eight feet in 
eth, There are eight columns of granite 
wthe centre, all of one piece, sixteen feet 
a circumference, and forty-three feet in 
ight, besides what is under ground, the 
pavement having been raised in forming it 
wtoachurch. On its walls are fine paint- 
igs by Carlo Maratti, and the St. Sebastian 
fDomenichino, A meridian line is traced 
on the pavement of the church by Bianchini, 
‘joining the church, likewise, in part of 
the Therma, is the convent of the Char- 
‘reuse, the cloister of which is the work of 
Michael Angelo. The portico which goes 
und, is supported by a hundred columns 
if travertino, over which are four long open 
ailleries. In the area of the cloister is a 
‘wuntain of water, and four lofty cypress 
trees, 
‘From thence, in my way to the Corso, I 
“escended the Quirinal Mount, to the beau- 
iful fountain of Trevi, which bas its source 
‘git miles from Rome, and is conveyed 
= bya subterraneous aqueduct, fourteen 
niles in length, of ancient workmanship. 
ca ater issues from a great mass of arti- 
i rock, in front of a fine building, 
tan or with columns, and falls into a large 
a cos helow. There is an alcove 
whieh pi of the building, in front of 
a statue of the Ocean in his car 
‘wled by Tritons, placed upon the rock. 
‘ough fountains of tl is d se . 
A Ains of this description are cer- 
Y ‘00 artificial, yet it is impossible not 


mong 
cannot 
grangels 


‘auling 


the , 
Tuadulia, and several others in Rome. 


) . . ° ° . ; 
seul eum of the Capitol is rich in 
P _ of the first excellence :-— 
lt hall of busts is one of the most in- 


00 the Janiculan Hill, supplied by 
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esting : 
meet apParts of the museum. We there 
{yt those of most of the philosophers 
“2 Celel 


rated men, as likewise uf the Em- 





Adm) ‘ . e ‘ 
te mire the fountain of Trevi; as likewise | 
‘0 the Piazza Navone, the fountain | 








perors and Empresses. They are all, in 
general, larger than life, as I ascertained by 
putting my hat on the bust of a boy, I be-| 
lieve of Lucius Verus, but which was much’! 
too small for it. In the centre of the hall’ 
isa fine recumbent statue of a Roman lady, | 
in a chair, supposed to be that of Agrippina, 
the sleeves of her dress tied with ribbons. 

‘Inthe next hall is a Jupiter of black 
marble: the two Furietti Centaurs, as they 
are called, of dark gray or black marble, 
found at the Villa Adriana, by Greek artists ; 
they resemble ebony, and the legs are very 
slender: an infant Hercules of basalt, as 
large as a man, but the proportions well pre- 
served, which was found in the Aventine 
Mount; it is placed on a square pedestal, 
with very fine basso relieves, representing 
the history of the life of Jupiter: a colos- 
sal statue of Hercules, in gilt bronze, dis- 
covered in the Forum Buarium, to the north 
of the Palatine Hill: Venus and Mars: a 
Cupid bending his bow, one of the finest in 
the collection: a statue of a hunter, with a 
hare: the goddess Minerva, Apollo, and 
others. 

‘You next enter a hall, in which is another 
celebrated Faun of rosso antico, finer even 


than that of the Vatican, and a Cupid with | 


impossible to obtain them. On Thursday, 
the Pope goes in state to St. Peter’s. On 
Friday, in the evening, the church is lighted 
in the interior by a large illuminated cross, 
suspended from the centre of the great dome, 
which, as all the rest of it is in darkness, has 
a fine, and at the same time, a simple effect, 
shedding a mild lustre over the whole of the 
edifice. When the Pope leaves the Quirinal 
palace on Sunday, to proceed to St. Peter's, 
it is announced to the people by the firing of 
cannons from the castle’of St. Angelo. Tis 
state carriage is an immensely large one, 
with a profusion of carving and gilding. It 
was followed by the King of Spaiu’s, and a 
long train of others, 

‘The church in the interior is lined on 
each side, as far as the done, with soldiers, 
between whom the Pope is carried in his 
chair to the upper end, higher than the 
heads of the people. His robe is of white 
satin, richly embroidered over with crosses 
of gold, something at a distance resembling 
flowered brocade, and he wears bis tiara 
with three bands of jewels encircling it. 
There are two immense fans, made of red 
velvet and ostrich feathers, carried over him 
on each side. He makes the sign of the 
cross during the time. Round the circle 


his finger on his lip, &c. and then pass into; under the dome were high  scatfoldings, 


another, which is the last, with the Dying 
Gladiator in the centre, the celebrated An- 
tinous, the Venus of the Capital, Antinous 
in an Egyptian habit, a Priestess carrying a 
vase, and others, and then enter the gallery 
again, and descend the staircase. I could 
not help saying to myself, as I left the mu- 
seum, these, indeed, are the works of a most 
refined, though different race of men, trom 
the present.’ 

From the capital to the Tarpeian rock, 
is, with Mr. Hog, only one step. Ile says, 
the rock has nothing very tremendous in it, 
being only about thirty or forty feet in 
height. We shall conclude with Mr. Hoy’s 
account of the carnival and holy wars in 
Rome :— 

‘ During the carnival, all the inhabitants 
of Rome, that can either walk or be driven 
there, flock in masquerade to the Corso. 
From the carriages it is the custom to throw 
handfuls of little white balls, like suyar- 
plums, at passengers and each other. The 
most favourite masquerade dresses are old- 
fashioned embroidered coats with wigs, and 
old-fashioned silk gowns and bead-dresses, in 
such variety, that it appears a matter of as- 
tonishment where they all come from. Po- 
lichinellus entirely white, mask and all, 1s 
another favourite dress. Banditti or assas- 
sins, in scarlet and gold with daggers, boys 
like demons, &c. Besides the masquerade 
in the streets during the day, there is ano- 
ther at night at the large theatre Aliberti, 
in the Strada Babbuina. On the last day of 
the carnival, there are horse races for horses 
without riders. At this period the people 
of Rome, ecclesiastics and all, seem to in- 
demnify themselves for the want of amuse- 
ments during the rest of the year. 

‘ During the holy week there is so greata 
concourse of strangers to Rome, that unless 
you have lodgings befurehand, it ts next to 


filled with company to witness the solemn 
ceremony of his performing divine service 
and taking the sacrament, which he does 
seated, with the cardinals around him. 
When it is all over, he is carried out of the 
chancel as before, and shortly after appears 
at a window with a balcony in front of the 
building, high above the people, who are 
now assembled on the outside of the churcts, 
from whence he bestows his benediction on 
them, and the ceremony concludes. In the 
evening St. Peter’s was illuninated all over 
with lamps, and the dome at a distance re- 
sembled a glittering bee-hive. Fire-works, 
the finest 1 have ever seen, were let off from 
the circular castle of St. Angelo, and thus 
ended the day. _I confess the whole exhibi- 
tion was to me rather a singular, though at 
the same time, a grand one, resembling too 
much, as I thought at the tune, the church 
militant, or rather I should say, the church 
military. On the following day St. Peter's 
was again illuminated, as likewise all the 
streets and palaces of Rome.’ 

Here we shall leave Mr. Hog, whose work 
is an unassuming account of the most re- 
markable places he visited, and a good 
yuide for future travellers. 

tre 


Moments of Forgetfulness. By Tuomas 
Crare. 8vo. pp. 91. London, 1324. 


As the twenty or thirty poems of which this 
volume consists, were all avowedly written 
during moments of forgetfulness, we ought 
not perhaps to expect much from them ; but 
as the author has‘arranged his language into 
lines somewhat like poetry, it would perhaps 
have been as well if be had made them re- 
semble it more in other respects. With the 
exception of one or two pieces, the whole 
are cold, dull, and prosaic. 
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Ingenious Scruples, chiefly relating to the 
Observance of the Sabbath, answered in 
Eight Letters, forming a supposed Series 

By 

12:10. pp. 


Jrom a Father to his Daughter. 
Aticra Catnartne Mayr. 
158. London, 1824. 


Miss Manr is, we believe, the sister of the 
Rev. Dr. Mant, whose able vindication of 
the established clergy, ina Bampton lecture, 
gained him both fame and preterment. The 


Mants are hereditarily eminent for polemi- 
cal discussions, and the volume before us is 
one that does no discredit to the family. The 


scruples here answered are not those of the 


sceptic or infidel, but such as might arise 
in an ingenuous imind, eager to know, and 
anxious to follow the truth. 
the sabbath are clearly pointed out and 
vindicated. The author is not a puritan or 
a methodist, but she strongly opposes the 
profane violation of that day which the di- 
vine command has fixed as a day of rest; 
and certain it is that the Sunday concerts 
and Sunday morning suppers after the opera, 
of our nobility, are greater violations of the 
sabbath than those of the butcher or baker 
who supplies provisions to such as, owing 
to their employers, had not the means of 
purchasing them on the previous evening. 
+> eo 
The Beauties of Modern Literature, in Verse 
and Prose; to which is prefixed a Preli- 
minary View of the Literature of the Ace. 

By M. M‘Dernmor, 8vo. pp. 484, Lon- 

don, 1824. 

Ir is one of the characteristics of the pre- 
sent age, that the modesty which would 
make our ancestors blush at hearing them- 
selves praised no longer exists, and every 
man may now, therefore, do justice to his 
own talents, without the imputation of va- 
nity. Mr. M‘Dermot feels this, and there- 
fore, in his Beauties of Modern Literature, 
he not only quotes largely from a periodical 
he avowedly edites, but gives twenty pages 
at once, of Beau/ies, from his own Inquiry 
into the Source of Tragic Pleasures. We are 
far from feeling disposed to quarrel with 
this; on the contrary, we think if a man 
neglects to do justice to his own genius, 
how can he expect others to doit. Ben 
Jonson, in one of his prologues, told the 
audience, that the play that was to follow 
was good; and Mr. M‘Dermot merely imi- 
tates so high an authority, when he assures 
us that his own work ranks among the beau- 
ties of modern literature. 

The volume before us, in which verse 
(fur itis not all poetry) predominates, con- 
sists principally of gleanings from the 
Etoman, the New Monthly, and the Euro- 
pean Magazines; though we will do the 
editor justice to say, that he liberally quotes 
from an avowed rival of the latter (now 
defunct), the New European Magazine. The 
preliminary view of the literature of the age, 
1s well written, and calculated to give Mr. 


rature, however, form a pleasing volume, 
and 
often acute, and generally correct. 


The duties of 





the critical remarks of the editor are | 


A West In- 
12mo. pp. 176. London 


Joanna, or the Female Slave. 
dian Tale. 
1824. 

Tue tale of Joanna is founded on Stedman’s 

highly interesting Narrative of an Expedi- 

tion against the Revolted Negroes of Su- 
rinam. ‘The story is well told and well 
written, and tle author, while he deems 
general emancipation to be neither practi- 
cable nor advisable, strongly recommends 
the abolition of the power of the task- 
inaster over the slaves, and of every species 
of cruelty. The question of negro slavery is, 
one which we shall take an early opportunity 
of noticing; in the mean time, we recom- 
mend the tale of Joanna to every humane 
and feeling mind. 

4+ — 

The Family Picture Gallery ; or, Every-day 
Scenes. Depicted by many Close Observa- 
tions. In 4 vols, 8vo. pp. 1546. London, 
1524, 

Wirnout boasting any extraordinary de- 
gree of critical courage, we may perhaps be 
allowed to say we are not easily intimidated 
by books ; yet, without betraying any symp- 
toms of cowardice, we inay confess that a 
novel of fifteen hundred pages somewhat 
startled us. Pamela and Sir Charles Gran- 
dison rushed at once on our memory ; but 
Samuel Richardson we knew to be dead, and 
the hope that his prosing had expired with 
him revived us. The Family Picture 
Gallery is however, after all, too long a 
novel. Blackwood’s Magazine once ob- 
served that Washington Irving’s Knicker- 
bocker contained genius and originality 
enough for twenty novels—the Family 
Picture Gallery certainly contains charac- 
ters and incidents for half a dozen. It is 
written ina style which, though not cen- 
surable, possesses no marked feature, and 
the whole story is so interwoven and con- 
certed, that no analysis that we can give 
would afford an outline of it, nor any ex- 
tract a fair specimen of its merits. Such of 
our readers, therefore, as feel inclined to 
know more of the Family Picture Gallery 
than we communicate, had better consult 
the work itself, and if they do not feel them- 
selves gratified to the extent they anticipate, 
they will find nothing to offend them. Many 
of the characters are well drawn, and seve- 
ral of the scenes are those, if not of real 
life, at least bearing such an athinity to it, as 
to appear perfectly natural. 
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THE CLAIMS OF SCHOOL-BOYS. 
Tv the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Mr. Eptror, —At a time when the 


‘general interests of humanity, and the 


rights of nearly every class of sufferers 


| in our own country, and those of others 


M‘Dermot a character as a critic, which lalso, are observed, canvassed, and as 
the taste manifested in his selections does ¢ 


not justify: the Beauties of Modern Lite- | 


far as possible ascertained and defend- 
ed,—when societies, hospitals, saving- 
banks, loans, and bonds of all descrip- 
tion are afloat, it is no less surpris- 





; = a 
ing than true, that one Injured and op 
pressed class has escaped all det 
tion, and remains unbenefitted a 
parties, viz. that numerous body _ 
minated schooleboys, a 

As one of this suffering Community 
allow me, Mr, Editor, to trespass on 4 
small portion of your paper, for the jus 
and patriotic purpose of drawing the 
public mind to a consideration of th, 
justice of our claims, the Magnanimity 
with which we have hitherto endure: 
unparalleled grievances with dicnified 
silence, or loud yet speechless remop. 
strance, and the peculiarities of those 
hardships which attach to us. Thess 
hardships are unquestionably the more 
unjust in their infliction, because it js 
allowed on all hands, ¢ that we are ay 
innocent, if not an unotfending race,’ and 
that, so far from desiring to obtrude our 
sorrows on the public ear, we would 
prefer to amuse it by obstreperous 
mirth, and court it by * hours of idle. 
ness.’ 

I do not pretend to rank our dis. 
tresses with those of the pauper, the 
maimed, the halt, or the blind; nor te. 
quire that workhouses or infirmaries 
should be erected, at an unnecessary 
expense to the country, for our accommo- 
dation. In fact, Mr. Editor, the nu- 
merous gothic buildings and modem 
edifices constructed all over this popu- 
lous country, for the express purpose of 
imprisoning, contracting, thwarting, t- 
sulting, and torturing us, are among the 
principal causes of complaint I wish to 
bring forward. It appears to me that 
our emancipation would be best effected 
by a consentaneous rising of all the 
aggrieved members, which is in fact o 
the whole body—for ‘all are offended, 
more or less; and as Tom Paine has 1n- 
formed us that, ¢ for a nation to be free, 
is sufficient that she will her freedom, 
so I deem it right that we should, by one 
stroke, achieve that liberty that many 
strokes have rendered especially desira- 
ble. . 

It is true that we are now in the wa) 
of profitting by ‘ gradual abolition’ of our 
slavery, and the well-known severity 0 
all existing laws against rebellion, 
whether on a large or small scale, dat'y 
subjects us ¢ to bear the ills we have, 
rather than meet those which cadet 
know of,’ and we would for pte 
part prefer redress from the legis sg 
of the country, if we could obtal "ig 
to any irregular proceedings. Ure’ 

7 fo) Pp . - parts 
this wisdom and propriety on owl r ‘ 
entitle us to attention, since it mus 
well known that, in every commun!) 
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- ae 
found, desirous of per- 


¢ May. be , 
ag the minds of the amiable and | 


yudisposed : 

'; in fact a surprising defect in our 
's constitution, that (with the ex- 
‘on apr the clergy) we are the only 
cause body of importance in the 
vontty, 2 fact the more lamentable, 
vguse it 1S well known that we are 
5] staunch friends of King George ; in 

=r time, most violent haters of the 

reach, and singularly fond of display- 

ig unbounded loyalty on all occasions 
fublic rejoicing. It scarcely admits 
rdoubt, that we make more bonfires 
pall the rest of his gracious Majes- 

y's subjects put together, and that 
shout our aid the infamy of Guy 

“kes would soon sink into oblivion. 

Fahthe exception of King Solomon 
f whose wisdom we entertain great 

bts), we have a natural and proper 
ae Soe all legitimate kings, though 


Mt 





ve abhor all tyrants, seeing we daily 
yer under their government, since | 
‘je days of the tyrant Dyonisius, the 
“st royal schoolmaster, who doubtless 
«stituted that code of laws under which 
we groan even at the present moment. 
Psa’ if the government duly con- 
red our number, influence, and im- 
portance in society, the ficure we shall 
ue day undoul otedly cut in both houses 

f Parliament, in the church, at the 
tat, and, still more, in the navy and tlie 
my —that amongst us must be found 
nechants, artists, ee, and newspa- 
pet writers,—they would see the pro- 
priety of considering our claims, re- 
ieving our distresses, ameliorating our | 
cation, and giving us at least due | 
mportance in the scale of society, by 
arguing our case. The sweep-boys 
ie had the honour to be taken up 
y one house, and set down by the 
hettheir troubles have been des- 
taited on, their merits and labours ap- 





rreclated,—-but who has given a sigh to | 
te tfag at St. Paul’s-or Wes tminster : 
Have the orations of Mr. Brougham 
itited one spark of glowing indigna- 


a for him who cons a task at Rion ? 


the wit of Mr, Canning displayed the | 
ni ‘etles of Harrow 2? Ah no! It mi: cht 
deed he supposed, that young mem-_ 


it has “been hitherto found that 


j Ty 
i arin ¢ members, like freshmen in 


S, are singularly given to adopt a 
Pee age in ~ their manners, 
‘ise appear for: cetful of that stage of 
— they but lately left. 
a dter in life, it is true, these re- 
niscences return, and they are then 


i a 





the body by way of fattening the mind 


“S Would bring forward the evils un 
“et which they had lately smarted, but, 


ade 
*iQy | 


A few | 


‘delighted to meet their former school- 


fellows at a splendid dinner at the Lon- 
'don Tavern, or the Freemasons’ Arms. | 
We warn the public against the imposi- 
tion such meetings may etfiect, since itis | 
certain these parties never speak of | 
school-boy suffering, save as connected 
with selfish memorials, or combined | 
with ludicrous associations. I have in- 
deed been assured that as the wine cir- 
culates, and one anecdote succeeds ano- 
ther, it is common for these persons to 
exclaim, ¢ ah, those were happy days !’ 
although they are doubtless well aware 
that it 1s much easier to get through a 
dinner, and a desert into the bargain, 
than a hundred lines of Horace, and 
that a bottle of port affects the brain 
much more agreeably than a problem in 
Kuch. 

Since, then, we are alike neglected by 
those who pretend to forget us, and 
those who desire to remember us, it 
is only to the public press, that * great 
engine,’ as you genilemen of the press 
call it, that we can look for redress, ex- 
cept indeed that steam could be em- 
ployed in our favour. Good Mr. 
Kditor, by either one or both of these 
‘mignty powers,’ [I conjure you to 
awaken public energy and private con- 
tribution in our beh alf—represent us by 
ancient and modern associations, by 
all the abilities your eloquence can 
emp! OY, and your casuistry command, 
as an interesting and oppressed people, 
full of enthusiasm and noble daring— 
of unbroken spirits, untried vivacity, 
and a love of freedom, surpassing either 
Sparta in the old world, or Washington in 
thenew. Tell them that, like the Greeks, 
we are under bondage to masters—who 
are, like the Turks, despotic in their 
power, determinate in extorting service, 
imposing tasks, and demanding im- 
provement, even where the soil is sterile 
and the labourer averse to culture. Tell 
them, that although the Busbean race 
is extinct, and the system of starving 


is most happily unknown to modern 
practice, yet that there still obtain nu- 
merous dire and tremendous evils, in | 
the shape of canes and ferules, forfeits, 
tasks. and imprisonments, where! by the 
free-born spirit of the schoo!l-boy 1s 
cramped, and his inherent richts of 
play, idleness, noise, and mad pranks 
are cruelly curtailed ; he ts tied closely 
to that which he hates, and abridged of 
that which he loves, and is therefore 
compelled to appeal to the justice and 
compassion of his fellow cre atures in 


Perhaps, Mr. Editor, in thus address 
ing you, I ought to have put a little 
Latin and less English into my — 
‘that being what young scholars gene 
| rally do; but, to tell you the truth, {hate 
classics and | love story books; my eye is 
just now glancing on a Greek lexicon, 


and Robinson Crusoe: thus I have 
‘my bane and antidote both before 
me,’ for indeed, without such con- 


olations as are afforded by voyages and 

travels, murder tales, and bloody exe- 
cutions, | never could encounter such 
‘Gorgons and monsters, and chimeras 
dire,’ as haunt the eyes and torment the 
heart of every school-boy, in the shape 
of grammars, dictionaries, and exer- 
HARRY. 


cises. lam, yours, &c. 
———st @ po 
TheRamblesof Asmodeus, 
. XII, 


Hap Sterne ever gone on the circuit with 
such a set of lawyers as we have at the 
present day, he would have found that a 
man might go fromthe Danto the Beer- 
sheba of country assizes, and find all 
barren; at least, such has been my case 
during the last fortnight. Bar wit 1s 
really at as lowan ebb as bar eloquence, 
and, im the whole course of my ram- 
bles, there was not a good thing issued 
from a head with awig on it, except 
Sergeant Pell’s joke at Salisbury, about 
the dog interrupting him. Even the 
witnesses s partook of the dulness of the 
advocate. Howa retort, like that of the 
Yorkshireman to Sergeant Cockle, would 
have enlivened the proceedings of a 
court of law; the sergeant told the wit- 
ness he was saucy, and asked what sauce 
he liked best: —* Why, any sauce but 
Cockle sauce,’ said the fellow. At 
York, there was aturn-up, which gave 
some promise, between Mr. Scarlett and 
the bantam cock of the bar, Mr. Wil- 
liams, but it ended in nothing. Mr. 
Scarlett, in a horse case, said, if the 
horse was a roarer, he only correspond- 
ed with some counsel—meaning, it 
seems, the aforesaid Mr. Williams, who 
insinuated that Mr. S. resembled an 
animal with shorter legs and longer ears 
than a horse. The joke o of Sergeant Pell, 
who actually conducted three cases 
without quoting lago’s reflections on re- 
putation, is much better. The learned 
counsel was interrupted by a dog bark- 
ing, on which he paused, ‘he said, until 
the Opposing counsel concluded his ad- 
dress, though he was not the only dog- 
matical counsel he expected to oppose 
him, looking significantly at Mr. Adam, 





general, and the lovers of glorious con- 
fusion in particular. 





who said, aul Go on, brother.’ ‘Is that 
| addresse d to me or my canine opponent,’ 
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said the learned sergeant, and then pro- 
ceeded with his address. 

Despairing of getting any thing wor- 
thy of notice among the lawyers or wit- 
nesses, I had recourse to the names of 
Criminals for amusement, and they, | 
confess, did not furnish much. I saw a 
Sample (a bad sample) convicted of 
stealing ribbon, and a Savage charged 
with setting fire to a house. Mary 
Halfpenny, though acquitted of murder, 
got a rap for cruelty to her servant, at 

Vorcester; but I was most amused at 
Lincoln, with the attempt of a Mr. John 
to make himself a horned beast, and 
failing, was doomed to live with the 
wife he had defamed. I have since 
found the London police offices more 
prolific of humour in this respect. At 
Union Hall, | found a woman arraigned 
for polishing her husband's nose with a 
brass candlestick; but she denied the 
charge, and said, she only put his nose 
in a parenthesis, What could be more 
natural than that Mr. Pert, the pawn- 
broker, when he refused to give up a 
pledge, should laugh at the applicant ; 
or that Mr. Careless, the cheesemonger, 
should have to complain that he could 
not ‘save his bacon’ froma poor woman 
with six starving children. Flattery, 
that gay deceiver, was charged at Marl- 
borough Street, with robbing Colonel 
Hutchinson, not of his good sense, which 
it usually pilfers, but of his watch and 
seals, &c. Mr. Light was put in a dark 
watch-house for an assault; and Mr. 
Hume, of Aberdeen, compelled to sing 
‘My lodging is on the cold ground,’ in 
a similar place, for causing a riot at the 
door of a certain house, in Lisle Street, 
where he supposed he had been robbed. 
To prevent all scandal or reproach on 
the moral character of the senator, it is 
necessary to state that this was not 
the ‘man of calculation,’ who com- 
mits no freaks of this sort. Mr. Hume 
thought he had lost his watch, and 
what, therefore, could be more na- 
tural than sending him to the watch- 
house. An alderman, who, as it is his 
first attempt in rhyme, begs me to con- 
ceal his name, until he sees how it takes, 
has sent me the following epigram on 
the subject :— 

*1’ve lost my watch,’ quoth Hume of Aberdeen. 

‘Your watch,’ says Mrs. W—d, ‘I have not 
seen ;” 

‘My chain is also gone,’ says Mr. Hume, 

* You have not it either, | presume ”’ 

‘Indeed I’ve not,’ says Mrs. Wood, 

‘But since you, sir, have thought it good 
To claim your watch and chain from me, 

You in the wafch-house chain'd shall be. 


Much cannot be said in praise of the 
epigram, but it ts not discreditable to 





an alderman, Curtis and Birch except- 
ed, for their flights are of a higher order. 
Talking of aldermen reminds me of 
the commotion that has recently taken 
place among them, on hearing of a new 
sect of Christians, at Manchester, who 
live entirely on vegetables, and renounce 
allanimal food. Sir W. Curtis declares 
such a mode of life endangers the con- 
stitutton, and ought to be put down by 
government; Lord Mayor Waithman 
has written an epistle to these new Phi- 
lipptans, as they are called, in honour of 
the civic knight, who is of such delicate 
sensibility, that he has nevertouched ani- 
mal food since his favourite rabbit was 
killed, whena boy. By the bye, if you 
ever meet the said knight at a pub- 
lic dinner, avoid him, for the vegetables 
to the right and left of where he sits are 
swept away like chaff before the wind. 
I have lately been invited to join the 
Outinian Society ; the name is derived 
from the society’s conciliating all poli- 
tical parties, both those that are out of 
and in power; there are several mem- 
bers of this class in Parliament. Sir 
James Mackintosh 1s a great Out-in-ian, 
and [ could mention several others. 


The avowed object of the Outinian So- | 


ciety is to promote marriage; and the 
directors of it have now planned an aux- 
iliary institution, called the Athenée 
Royale de Londres, for the purpose of 
‘uniting the women of science with the 
men of literature,’—that is to say, it 
will be a regular breeding society, in 
which, by proper coupling, mathemati- 
cians, philosophers, poets, or historians, 
may be produced with the utmost cer- 
tainty. To prevent, however, the gene- 
ration of too much talent, which would 
overstock the market, I understand the 
society is to be regulated by the doc- 
trines of Malthus, or by an anti-popula- 
tion invention, for which a_ political 
economist, near Charing Cross, 1s said to 
have taken out a patent. It does not 
appear that, to unite the women of sci- 
ence with the men of literature, the 
marriage process is necessary. ‘This 
will secure the Unitarians ; but the 
Athenée Royale de Londres will never 


catch ASMODEUS, 
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THe REVIEW or an EXCURSION THROUGH 
THE UNITED STATES REVIEWED. 
To the Editor of the Literury Chronicle. 

Mr. Epiror,—I am one of a numer- 

ous class of your readers, who, living at 

a distance from London and what 1s 

called the literary world, am obliged to 

be guided in my choice of books, by 
the character that may be stamped upon 
them by you and the other critics 





of the metropolis, and till late] Ih 
had’ no reason to repent of * an 
dence in your judgment and db ng 
What prompts me to write to YOU now, 
is to complain of your not ‘giving 
faithful representation of a book 
titled The Excursion. of a Gent), 
in America, and thereby PUtting your 
too credulous humble servant to the 
unnecessary expense of sixteen shilling: 
in the purchase of a work, which woul 
be dear at sixteen pence. 

The travels: and remarks of a really 
well-informed gentleman in Americ, 
has long been and still is, a great desi. 
deratum in English literature; byt 
from such gentlemen as the man who 
has assumed that title in the work before 
me, the Americans may add to their 
prayers to be for ever delivered, as his 
praise of them and their institutions 
must, to all thinking minds, be the se. 
verest reproach. 

I shall not trouble you witlt an inves- 
tigation of the gentleman’s qualifications 
as a traveller.—It appears (p. 107,) that 
if not an infidel he is an Unitarian (and 
I, for one, must confess that I never 
could see the difference) there you 
find him praising Mr. Holly, who, mirz- 
bile dictu, though a New Englander, at 
‘an early age threw off the puritanical 
superstitions of his aneestors, and em- 
braced Unitarianism.’’? Then we have 
a gratulation to the people of New 
England, that they are gradually throw- 
ing off fanaticism, which he seems to 
think an indelible blot on that partol 
the union. Now, every man.who has 
the most distant knowledge of the United 
States, knows well, that their great 
moral strength is in the strong feeling 
of religion that exists in the mass of the 
people of New England; and that . 
gentleman knows this too, may he 
cathered from an admission which le 
makes inadvertently (p. 149), that, 
notwithstanding their being 4 religious 
and moral people, ‘ whenever you ~P 
at the house of a New Englander, yo! 
are certain to receive more attento!s 
and find every thing cleaner, and a 
better quality, than in a tavern non” 
a southern or western man ;’ and a ° 
at p. 176, we are told that ‘the | . 
Englanders excel all other —. 
industry, education, civility, an Sects 
rality! So much for the baneful es . 
of funaticism; while, as a per —_— he 
favour of his liberal darlings oils 
west, who have no fanaticism, he t oe 
(p. 136), that the Kentuckians see 
drunken, quarrelsome, boasting; ant 
unprincipled race, amonz whom a 
life is not safe, unless he conlo 
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ustoms,—that is, drinks whiskey 

es his opponent. 
ser praising the liberty of the 
-,ited States’ government, he tells you 
arr that steps have been taken by 
he songress of Illinois to introduce 
avery into that state, and that, at a 
“ablic meeting, a toast proposed and 
Lank was, ‘ A new constitution, purely 

Hlican, which may guarantee to the 
seople of Illinois, the # prmenn enjoy- 
went of all species of property.” So 
sch for American love of freedom. — 
“It would be endless to follow this 
qorant presuming traveller through 
ithe mazes of his dirty web, What 
‘have said ought, I think, to be 
quite enough to prove, that he has nei- 
her the education nor feelings of an 
Erglish gentleman; and I may add, 
hat there is not, in the whole course of 
is work, one single piece of informa- 
won that has not been already given by 
ome abler hand. lt beg you will have 
je goodness to insert this, to prevent 
‘our other readers being taken in as | 
ave been, though for the first time, I 
confess. lam, your’s, &c. 

J.G, D.* 

Northallerton, Aug. 4, 1824. 
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THE COMET. 


lcome from afar, a wandering star, 
An orbitless terror-stamp'd sphere : 
With time is my birth,—yet I’m known on this 
earth, 
And foretold by many a seer. 


was born of lighty—I was nurs'd in night,— 
And Heaven’s last verge was my bed ;— 
ut, when grown. to my size, I was sent thro’ 
the skies, 
And my progress is watched with dread. 


‘have left my mark on the light, and the 
dark,— 
On every heaven! y road ; 
Aad where I have rested, there grief has in- 
fested, 
However brief my abode. 
‘lave passed thro’ shade where the darkness 
IS Made,—e 
me a dense, that my light hath burnt 
9 1m } 
wr ve gone thro’ fire, of worlds the pyre,— 
| at delight thro’ such to swim! 
rs cut thro’ snow, that ages ago 
‘spirits were piled heap on heap! 


, 





dad ‘hee 
ag the lightning, that now is bright- 
ing, 
fry arms asleep. 
A) 
Gann have frequently been complimented 
etion pality, and that not unjustly, our in- 
kant this letter will show. We know the 


s fej 

iter side cea, at of having fifty more on the 

¥e could € question; but still we confess 

Dent of — honourably refuse this impeach- 

lave our o : critical judgment. Of course, we 
N opinion on the subject.—Ep. 





— 


I have been where that thunder, that seems now 
to sunder 
The tempest-riven rock from the earth, 
In its might durst not utter the least sound or 
mutter, 
Fast bound to the cave of its birth. 


I have floated thro’ rain, whilst it lashed me in 
pain, 
As hissing I sped on my path ; 
And I have looked back on my boiling track, 
Whilst the billows have borne me in wrath! 


In my wayward course, by my flame and my 
fire, 
Many planets I’ve struck from their way ; 
And then I have mixed with the stars that are 
fixed, 
And ‘twas pleasure to mar their array. 


I have rode at will, thro’ tempest and still,— 
Thro’ light, thro’ shade, and thro’ dark ; 

One moment, when here, most huge | appear— 
The next, my flame looks like a spark, 


For my vast speed, [ am called Heaven's steed : 
Thro’ fields of ether I run ; 
By my fire I can chase, by my speed I can 
race, 
And outstrip the light from the sun! 


At each regular sphere, at each planet, I jeer, 
And | laugh as I pass them by,— 

For they are bound to a dull self-same round,— 
They have wings, but cannot fly. 


I am looked at with dread: and I hear it is 
Said, 
Tho’ the sentence is spoken with caution, 
That I’m form’d of the refuse—for which God 
had house, 
And that I am Heaven’s abortion. 


In that they are wrong, for I speed along 
Laden with laws from the highest ; 

Which, to each spirit that the stars inherit, 
I diffuse from the farthest to nighest! 


Come hither, then, mortal! come, enter my 
portal! 
And I'll show thee the things that are hid ; 
And with thee I'll fly thro’ the space of the sky,— 
Wilt thou do, child of earth, as I bid ? 


Yet thou’ d’st better remain, for ’twould turn 
thy weak brain, 
And thine eyes would be dazzled with glory ; 
I have no fixed track—thou would’st never 
come back 
To tell to thy fellows the story. 


Twill be best thou should’st stay, and live thy 
day, 
Thy sleeping life of sorrow, 
On thine own earth, where thou had’st birth, 
Than with me to have no morrow. 


Mortal, farewell! I'll not ring thy knell! 
Live on! live on thine years ;— 
I see the sign of the hand divine, 
It calls me to yonder spheres ! 
Edmonton, J.J. LEATHWICK. 


SOB EBLE LL OPPLOE’DPELEOLELEEBLEFELEOLEOELS OLPEOE TF 


TO 
Yes! thou hast smiled, and in that smile hast 
given 
The purest bliss this breast can ever know ; 
The sweetest foretaste earth can have of heaven, 
The highest boon heaven can on earth be- 
stow.— 
Me it becomes not now, in school-boy phrase, 
To talk of burning flame and Cupid’s dart ; 
Nor give the truant hours to idle Jays: 
But, lovely one, thou know’st that my fond 
heart 





Is thine, all thine,—that e’en the sacred days, 

When hallowed duty bids me hence depurt, 
Are blank and checrless,—that the voice of 

truth ; 

Falls feebly from my lips —Ob ! give it life, 
Restore, confirm, the promise of my youth, 

As my good angel, my beloved wife. 

Cc. V.H.S—. 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
SOME weeks have now elapsed since 
the close of the First Exhibition of this 
Society, and we feel happy in being en- 
abled to state that its success has even 
exceeded the anticipations of its warm- 
est advocates.—Nearly £2000 have been 
actually given to the society, and a 
large sum lent, which have not only 
enabled it to meet the original demand 
upon taking possession of the lease, but 
also to pay off a considerable portion of 
the purchase money (£5000), which, 
when completely eifected, will render 
the Gallery the property of the society, 
The whole of the incidental expenses 
since the first meeting took place, and 
which necessarily exceed an average 
season, have been more than cleared 
by the profits of theexhibition. In ad- 
dition to these encouraging particulars, 
we have pleasure in saying that the 
great object of the society’s establish- 
ment,—the sale of the works of living 
artists, has been effected to a degree 
which at once does honour to the 
vigorous perseverance of its founders, 
and proves it to have originated in cir- 
cumstances of the most absolute and 
imperative necessity. It would be in- 
vidious to mention the names of those 
artists who, until this opportunity was 
given them, neither possessed the means 
of having their works fairly seen, or 
impartially recommended to public 
patronage,—who have usually been 
doomed, after years of labour and ex- 
pensive study, to the mortification of 





seeing their pictures stuck against the 
ceiling of the exhibition-room, or 
placed at the feet of the visitors, We 
cannot, however, but congratulate them 
| In having at last met witha release from 
their unmerited anxieties, not only in 
the just display of their performances, 
| but in their consequently rapid sale, as 
_well as in commissions to stimulate them 
ito further exertions. Thus emanci- 
_ pated, the British artist may now * pur- 
sue the even tenor of his way,’ un- 
awed by the vulgar annoyance and 
petty favoritisms of creatures in office, 
and the squeamish indifference of pre- 
tended connoisseurs. As a proof of the 


interest which one portion of the publi¢ 
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has taken in the ¢ Society of British 
Artists,’ it is only necessary to state, 
that nearly £4000 have been dispersed 
among the exhibitors by sales and com- 
missions :—this almost unprecedented 
sum has been offered at the shrine of 
taste—by whom? Not by what are 
usually denominated the higher and 
more polished orders of society; nor, 
on the other hand, by a nest of picture 
dealers, who appreciate talent only as 
they can make it subservient to their 
griping avarice—but by the middle and 
respectable classes of an opulent and 
well-educated British public — those 
who have, in spite of our much-tra- 
duced climate, taste and feeling enough 
to appreciate and reward native talent ; 
and from whom it appears to be the 
characteristic of the country, that the 
. success of every liberal institution 
should originally emanate. We feel 
confident, however, that the noble pa- 
4 trons of art only need to be convinced 
; of the value of honourable competition, 
and they will lend a helping hand to 
é the efforts of this association, and com- 
. plete the establishment of an annual 
| harvest for the labourers inthe vineyard 
of British art. The cause is not that of 







body ; "tis the cause of the rising arts 
of England; and wretched indeed must 
be the feelings of those, however ex- 
alted in rank, power, or talent, who 
would endeavour to throw a death-like 
paralysis over the youthful vigour of the 
institution, by a chilling apathy or an 
envious malignity.x—We must hope for 


a lie 


crown the success of a liberal and pa- 
triotic undertaking. 


ARCHITECTURAL STRICTURES. 
We are sorry to understand that, in 
consequence of the opposition it has 
met with from some individuals, the 
plan of continuing Pickett Piace, so as 
to form a direct communication between 
the Strand and Lincoln's Inn Fields, and 
thence to Holborn, has been abandoned 
for the present. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the question will very 
soon be resumed, and that narrow- 
mindedness and obstinacy, should such 
really be the case, will not be suf- 
fered to thwart designs of public uti- 
lity and convenience. At least, such 
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. a party, or of an isolated and selfish | 


| . e ° 

and obstinacy is permitted t 
better things, and dare venture to pro- | 
phesy, that if the members and sup- | 


porters of the society will concentrate 
their efforts for the ensuing year, the | 
exhibition must open with a weight that 
: shall at once confirm it in the public 
: opinion, and gain to it those distinguish- 


ed patrons who are alone wanting to) 
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designs should not be indiiferently laid 
aside until they have been fairly can- 
vassed. Were the daily press to pay 
more attention to such topics, and to 
discuss either the advantages to be de- 
rived from the execution of such im- 
provements, or the objections which 
arise against them, there is no doubt 
but that the attention of the public 
would be roused, and that many admi- 
rable plans would not be relinquished 
with that unaccountable apathy with 
which we so frequently perceive that 
they are. No one, we apprehend, will 
pretend to deny that the plan which 
we have just mentioned, is a very de- 
sirable one: while it would afford a great 
convenience to the public in general, 
it would prove particularly advantage- 
ous to the residents of Lincoln’s-Inn 
ields, Serle Street, Carey Street, and 
Lincoln’s Inn. And, besides the advan- 
tages more immediately aimed at, the 
removal of some filthy courts and alleys 
would be no unimportant benefit to the 
vicinity and the parish. ‘The plan has 
not, if we are rightly informed, been 
given up on account of any pecuniary 
difficulties; for several wealthy indivi- 
duals have liberally offered to contribute 
largely towards its being eiiected. If 
this really be the case, it is desirable 
that the matter be made more public, 
that we may at least have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing either that there are 
due and sufficient reasons for the im- 
‘provement not being forthwith carried 
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into execution, or what sinzular caprice 


' hus to lord 
itover public interest. The subject ap- 
pears to us to be quite of as much mo- 
; ment as many of those which are raised 
‘into so much importance by the news- 
| papers. There is undoubtedly much im- 
provement going on at the present 
time In various parts of the metropolis, 


'amanner. Whim and chance, and per- 
haps private interest too, intluence 
ithese things much more than there is 
any occasion they should. 
lic works and edifices they certainly 
predominate too much: for how fre- 
quently do we behold such strange 
errors, blunders, and want of taste com- 





but rather in too patchy and piecemeal | 4 | 
lar pervert t 


'eenerally a failure. 
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In our pub- | 


a 
sters and abortions of ever pre 
The remedy is simple and ‘oh 
we have already pointed jt out: 
a public gallery be forthwith ; 
tuted, in which models and draw; 

P AW Nos 
of all designs for new buildings ner 
submitted gratuitously to public iDsper. 
tion and criticism. After they fay. 
been submitted to this ordeal for ak. 
mited time—say three months,—let 4 
but the six best be withdrawn: then le 
the committee select one from thes 
six. Were they afterwards to choose 
not the very best best of these, thor: 
could be no very great harm done, 
We do not suppose it possible for pi 
individual, or set of individuals, hoy. 
ever ignorant or obtuse, to go int 
the architectural room at Somers: 
House at the close of the season, 
and then, im defiance of criticism o; 
public opinion, to make choice of any 
thing flagrantly bad. But, it may per- 
haps be asked, is there such an utter 
want of taste, so much ignorance, or 
carelessness, on the part of those who 
are employed to build, or concerned in 
the building of our recent edifices, ast) 
render such a precautionary measure at 
all necessary ? We venture to reply, 
yes. Among the numerous churches* 
that have been lately erected, or ae 
still in progress, there is hardly one of 
which it is possible to speak in any 
thing like terms of unqualified admir- 
tion. In some of these tere are seve- 
ral very handsome, or even beautiful 
parts, but the effect of the whole i 
Our architects 
do not seem to be sufficiently aware, 
that features which are good in then- 
selves may be rendered unpleasant 
and awkward by being incongruous 
and absurdly combined. Like Frank- 
enstein, they put together beautitu 
limbs, and compose monstefs,—l, ™ 
deed, by any catachresis, we can * 
he term composit — 
to apply it to such strange anomialo’s 
they prod “ 
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'mitied in this respect as make us stare. 


dark with respect to an architectural de- 
sign, until it 1s too late for criticism to 
comment upon it with any practical 
benefit in that individual case. And 
why, we ask, is this strange system 
nersisted in,—a system which has filled 


' glance to excite expectauion, unt 
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j. that whatever beauties they have 
eNGs 
’ row 
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"ged from the antique, or from 
~ 4 examples, have been taken quite 
*andom, and without being under- 
ood, 0 grossly are they misapplied, 
“jsoabominably are they mixed up 
<ish ‘base stuff,’ Paradoxical as it may 
4 frst sound, we should say, that the 
eouragement which is given to build- 
wasa trade, has been most baneful to 
sehitecture considered as a fine art. 
\ speculating builder is one of the ver 

st persons to whom we should look 
‘ anything like taste. Such a one 
os no other standard of beauty than 
te building act, and a foot rule. We 
jould almost despair of making our- 
ies intelligible were we to talk to 
iq of character, outline, contrast, 
ect of light and shade, or grandeur of 
moportion. It cannot be denied, we 
‘nk, that much still remains to be 
ine before we have a national taste for 
nehitecture. At present, there are but 
ywindications of 1t throughout the me- 
polis; for that person must be hardy 
aed, who, after perambulating Lon- 
‘nand its suburbs, should venture to 
wert, that architecture is a popular 
wsuit, or that it 1s one at all appre- 
wed*, And even Regent Street, and 
ne rows Of buildings in the Regent's 
‘ak, might be quoted rather as a corro- 
mrtion of, than an exception to the re- 


’ 
mark. 
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* That we are not altogether singular in our 

‘mons On this subject, will appear from the 
owing article, which we copy from The Ex- 

“tt Bap TASte OF THE ENGLISH IN 
“UDING=“ To London, with St. Paal’s and 
‘. Sephen’s before us—in Bath with Queen’s 
vate, the Crescent, and the Cireus (to which 
‘hothing a Rome or in the world is equal), 

 duld cottages like castles and palaces like 
“gs; aud where the edifice is plain and 
iP » the window is a hole knocked in the 
»oxing like an eye without eyebrows or 

a —Landor’s Conversations. A too just 

ose We Must confess. For examples of 
_ Sgt Ke Castles, see many of the houses 
‘“sinct otherwise tastefully occupied, the 
“ Sottagesy between Paddington and the 
=e Park. Por a recent instance (among 
ads) of the palaces like cottages” (mak- 
Pe ®Wance for a pardonable exagger ition), 
* reat ugly mass of brick in Piccadilly, 

pe He Green Park, just built by Alex- 
_ Uuligy the colossus of state loan-mon- 
. si house, occupying a noble piece of 
ew, oo : little taste, without any more 
Rees, ave been rendered a colspicu- 
ving €nt to the metropolis, For examples 
) he = holes knocked in the wall, see 
a an Tyburn to Whitechapel.’— 
cin’ Welthaie seem, it is but too just. Mr. 
" “use Is indeed a flagrant example of 
asce, rendered more conspicuous 

| sag by a certain air of preten- 
th / 40 we wish that those who, 
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The Drama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


ENGLISH OPERA HousE, — Der Fri- 
schutz has gained a new attraction, 
Miss Stephens has succeeeded Miss 
Noel in the character of Agnes, and 
given to the music of Weber a new 
charm. She was received, as might be 
anticipated, with enthusiasm, and exe- 
cuted the airs, with two additional songs, 
in a manner that drew forth the plau- 
dits of the audience. Braham seemed 
to have caught a fresh inspiration, and 
we never heard him in better voice. 
The house is crowded to excess every 
evening. 
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Literature and Science, 

Among the works nearly ready for publi- 
cation, which were destroyed by the late 
calamitous fire at Mr. Moyes’s, in Greville 
Street, were Mr. Britton’s History and An- 
tiquities of Bath Abbey Church, and the 
third volume of his Beauties of Wiltshire. 
A part of the manuscript for the concluding 
sheets, appendix, &c, was also destroyed, 
together with Mr. C. Dibdin’s account of 
the English Opera House and Davis’s Roy- 
al Amphitheatre, intended for insertion in 
the Illustrations of the Public Buildings of 
London. Through this unforeseen accident, 


retarded for three or four months. 

An instrument has been lately present- 
ed to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
by Mons. Benoit, called a Pachometre, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the exact 
thickness of looking-glasses in frames, and 
which received the approbation of Mon- 
sieurs Fremil and Ampere, the comiiis- 
stoners, who observe, in the conclusion of 


their report :—* We consider that the pa- 
chometre, with fixed angles, is the most | 


simple and correct instru:nent yet pro- 
duced for measuring with nicety the thick- 
ness of mirrors or looking-glasses in 


‘frames ;’ which opinion was unanimously 


confirmed by the whole Academy of Sci- 
ences, 

Rattlesnake. — The WWunterian Musee | 
by the present of a living rattlesnake :~— 








pense, would display a litttle more of these qua- | 
lities in the exterior of their residences. Yet, 
granting that there is little patrician dignity in 
the appearance of the houses of our nobility 
and most opulent classes, what shall we say 
of Regent Street ?—that it resembles a Congress 
of shop-boards and shop-keepers’ names ; and 
that its patchy colouring cuts up what are in- 
tended to be fagades into paltry slices of houses. 
Here may be seen pilasters, one half of which 
is white-washed, while the other is permitted 
to retain its sooty complexion. Altogether, this 
street looks like an architectural rag-fair, filled 


| 
| 
| 
and supreme contempt for any regard to ex- | 
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ld of their taste, maguificence, 


with cast-off, second-hand, vamped-up finery. 


the appearance of both Bath Abbey, and | 
the History of Wiltshire, will necessarily be | 





um of Glasgow has been lately enriched | 
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| of wire. 
since its arrival it has taken nothing but 
the portion of the yolk of two eggs. Liv- 
ing mice and young birds have been in- 
troduced, but without its taking the small- 
est notice of them. Frogs, also; but they 
were found entwined in its folds—or even 
perched on its head—without suffering the 
sinallest injury, or as much as attracting its 
notice. A rabbit, however, did not fare 
so well; the little animal had been scarce- 
ly put into the box, when the snake dart- 
ed at it, and bit it, retiring, as it were, at 
the same moment, and coiling itself up in 
its folds. The deadly nature of the bite 
was soon conspicuous. In about a minute 
the rabbit was seized with convulsions, 
and, after three minutes more, expired, in 
apparently dreadful agony. The snake 
did not subsequently take the smallest 
notice of its victim, but moved about as 
though its prison inclosed nothing but it- 
self, 
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OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTi. 5. 
eosccece 
His grace the present Duke of M——-r, 
when Mr. M—, requested Lord S5—y, the 
ranger, to allow him a day’s fishing in the 


| Serpentine, which was at first refused, but, 
| after much entreatry, granted, 


yy { The tackle 
being ready, Mr. M—, with two servants, 
embarked in a small boat; the choice spot 
was selected—the net cast overboard—the 
boat rowed up the river, and all was anx- 
iety to see the result of the first cast: it 
weighed heavy : ‘ Gently, my boys,’says Mr. 
M—, ‘ we’ve got them !’—The net was rais- 
ed, when, to their utter astonishment, and 
no small surprise, they found in the bottom 
of it, an old wine merchant, with a 
cock’d hat on, that had been missing three 
weeks! 

A pizeon belonging to a person at Liege, 
in the Netherlands, was set loose at Lyons, 
in the south of France, on the $d of August, 
at six o’clock in the morning, and arrived at 
Liege at eleven o'clock, the distance being 
about 290 miles.— French paper. 

At the siege of St. Jean d’Acre, in Egypt, 
Bonaparte had three aides-de-camp, or 
officers, killed in advancing with his orders 
tothe same point. It was necessary to send 
a fourth. He had no othcers near him but 
Eugene Beauharnois and Lavalette; he cal- 
led the latter, and, without being overheard 
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by the former, said to him, ‘II faut y aller; 


je ne veux pas y envoyer cet enfant et le 


faire tuer si jeune: sa mere me I'a confie ; 
vous, vOus savez ce que c’est que la vie.’ 
Lavalette set off, and, contrary to every ex- 
pectation, returned safe and sound, 

A Disclaimer.—General Zaremba had a 
very long Polish name. ‘The king having 
heard of it, one day asked him, good hu- 
mouredly, ‘ Pray, Zaremba, what is your 
name?’ The general repeated to bim im- 
mediately the whole of his long name. 
‘Why,’ said the king, ‘the Devil himself 
never had sucha name.’ ‘I should presume 
not, sir,’ replied the general, ‘as he was 
no relation of mine.” 

Platonic Love. — ‘The relation of a 
brother and sister,’ says Gibbon, ‘ espe- 
cially if they do not marry, appears to me 
of a very singular nature. It is a familiar 
and tender friendship with a female much 
about our own age; an affection perhaps 
softened by the secret influence of the 
sex, but strictly pure—the sole species of 
Platonic love that can be indulged with 
truth and without danger,’ 


It is aludicrows fact, that, on the same 
evening that the London papers announc- 
ed the arrival of Jeffery, the seaman, at 
Portsmouth, Cobbett’s Register contained 
a long and laboured article, the object of 
which was to prove, that it was impossible 
for that unfortunate poor fellow to be 
alive ! 

During the protectorate of Oliver Crom- 
well, and when he Jay with his army at 
Perth, in Scotland, a rich old miser in that 
town, named Munday, hanged himself on 
account of the fall af grain, Oliver offered 
a premium for the best epigram on old 
hunks: several went to the protector on 
that occasion, but he was pleased with none 
of them. At length, a poer cobbler sent him 
the following distich, which was approved, 
and he received the premiuin :— 

‘ Blessed be the Sabbath day, 

And cursed be warlike pelf! 
Tuesday must now begin the week, 
For Monday 's hanged himself.’ 

A persoao, who, upon reading these lines, 
perceived that the cobbler supposed Mon- 
day was the first day ofthe week, wrote the 
following : 

‘ What country cam the cobble frae, 

That Monday ‘gan the week, wha wot? 
Nor Jew, nor Christian could he be : 
Forsooth he was a Hottentot.’ 


A Beggar's Legacy.—A_ begyar, whose 
constant station was the door of the church 
of San Carlo, at Milan, left as a legacy to the 
canons of the church, a hat, which he was 
always in the habit of wearing, for the pur- 
chase of four paintings as altar-pieces to the 
church, which were to be executed by four 
great Italian masters. ‘lhe executor to the 
will was in doubt whether he should present 
the whimsical legacy, when a friend of the 
deceased entering, seized a pair of scissors, 
and, on making an incision in the old castor, 
out dropped 800 pieces of Florentine gold, 
which had been ingeniously imbedded in the 
lining. This man, before turning heggar, 
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had exercised the profession of the law in 
the Cisalpine Republic. 

The Retort.—\he Marquis del Carpio, a 
grandee of Spain, in giving the holy water 
to n lady, who presented him, according to 
Lord Byron’s Sardanapalus, ‘her lank 
bird-like right hand,’ ornamented with a fine 
diamond, said, loud enough to be heard, 
‘I had rather have the ring than the 
hand.’ The lady, taking bim instantly by 
the golden collar of his order, said, ‘ And 
I the halter rather than the ass !” 

Courtship from the Psalms.—A young 
lady in the west of England, named Grace 
Lord, by her uncommon accomplishments, 
had become the object of attention to nu- 
merous suitors, The young lady constantly 
referred them to her father, who being of a 
whimsical temper, as well as being much 
attached to the society of his daughter, for 
a long time gave no one a favourable recep- 
tion. At length a young man, who had re- 
marked that the father was a great humor- 
ist, after experiencing a refusal, addressed 
him in writing in the foilowing words, from 
the version of the 67th Psalm :— 

‘ Have mercy on me, Lord, 
And grant to me thy Grace.’ 

The expedient succeeded, and he ob- 
tained the young lady with the paternal 
consent. 

The Parson's Toast.—Lord Clive, one 
day after dinner, asked a chaplain to one 
of the regiments in the East India Com- 
pany's service for a toast, who, after con- 
sideiing some time, at length exclaimed, 
with great simplicity, ‘ Alas, and alack-a- 
day! what can (er ?? * Nothing better, 
replied his lordship. ‘Come, gentle- 
men, we'll give a bumper to the parson’s 
toast, ‘* A Lass and a dack a day !”” 


Summer. 
When Pheebus, full of love, and in a blaze, 
Ogles the lady like a cavalier, 
Dame Nature owns the influence of his gaze, 
And crowns with plenty all the swelliug 
year. PooR ROBIN. 


A Philadelphia paper relates the follow- 
ing laughable occurrence: a prisoner at 
the bar at the mayor’s court in that city, 
being called on to plead to an indictment 
for larceny, was tuld by the clerk to hold 
up his righthand. ‘The man immediately 
held up his left hand; ‘ hold up your 
right hand,’ said the clerk. ‘ Please your 
honour,’ said the culprit, still keeping his 
left hand up, ‘ please your honour, [ am 
left-handed.’ 

A gentleman perceiving a man swaliow- 
ing liquor from a thermometer, inquired 
of a bystander the reason of such strange 
proceeding ; to which he replied, ‘ Oh! 
he is getting intoxicated by degrees.’ 








Works published since our last notice.—Elgiva, 
or the Monks, an historical poem, 8s, Russell's New 
School Atlas, 12s. Memoirs of the Rose, foolscap 8vo. 
4s. Dupuis’s Journal of a Residence in Ashantee, 4to. 
2/. 12s. 6d. Forbes on Diseases of the Chest, 5vo. 
10s.6d. Sutliffe’s Medical and Surgical Cases, 8vo. 16s. 
Finlayson on Preserving the Health of Seamen, 8vo. 4s. 
Whittingham's Novels, Moore’s Edward, 6s. Do. Freuch 
Classics, Telemagne, 6s.6d. Ekins's Reply to Sir R. 
Seppings, Is. 


s. Petersdorff on Arrest for Debts under 15d, 
Is. Baretti’s Italian Dictionary, new edit. 2 vols, 14, le. 
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iii . NEW WORKS. 

ESQE TOUR OF T 

JUMNA. » CANGES ayp 
This day is published, by R. Ackermann 


eleph. 4to. Part II. price 14s. » Laniiey, 
ly, and completed ih Six Panty.” Continued Mon, 


A PICTURESQUE Tou 
RIVERS GANGES and JUMNA, in Taint te 
highly finished and coloured Engravings o 
remarkable Objects and magnificent Sq; the mg 
Rivers, from drawings taken on the spot, ane 
trations, Histerical and Descriptive. + with le 
By Lieut.-Col. FORREST. 
Each Part will contain four Views, besides y. 
oe a Map; my oe vol., when compas if 
mpaniou to Ackermann’s Tours ’ ' 
aud Seine. Of the Rivers Rip 
The SOUTH SEA ISLANDS: being a Dy 
of the Manners, Customs, &e. of their Inhabitage. 
and containing, among the rest, an [nteresti; A 
of the Sandwich Islanders, 2 vols. with 26 col ey 
ings, price 12s. + Engr 
The ASTATIC ISLANDS and NEW HOLLAND 


| 2 vols. with 26 coloured Engravings, price 1s, 


LETTERS between AMELIA in LONDO) 
MOTHER in the COUNTRY, onic 
William Combe, Esq. embellished with a Froutispi 
and printed uniformly with the Mniature Toursfp. 
Syutax, by the same Author, one volume, price Ss, 

PARABLES, Moral and [nstructive, particularly ed. 
culated for the Youth of both Sexes, balf-bound asi 
lettered, pr. Gs. 


WESTALL'S PLATES. 
With an engraved Fac-simile of Lord Byron's ha. 
writing, aud a Plate from Westall's design, illustni. 
ing Moore's Irish Melodies, 


Weve # ’ 
ARLISS’s POCKET MAGAZINE, 
New Series, 

Printed by Arliss, with a New Type cast expreay 
for the purpose, Common Edition, 6d. Superior Be 
tion, on beantifal hot-pressed paper, with proof imps 
sions of the Plates, 18.—No. I. for July, contaius tk 
First of a Series of Allustrations to Moore’s Irish Mes 
dies, designed by Richard Westall, Esq. R. A, ani & 
graved by an emivent Artist; also three beslitl 
Wood-Cut Embellishments, Engraved in the first sys 
of the Art. The Illustrations are continued with 
Magazine on the First of every Month. 

London: Knight and Lacey, Publishers, 55, Pale 
noster Row. 


Just published, hot-pressed, 7s. 6d. in boards, 


SELF-A DVANCEMENT; », 
EXTRAORDINARY TRANSITIONS from OBST 
RITY to GREATNESS: exemplified in the 

and HISTORY of 








Adrian Fourth, Thomas Lord Crome 
The meneret Basil, a 
Rienzi, the Tribune, asaniello, 
Alexander Fifth, Cardinal Alberom, 
Cardinal Ximenes, Dr. Franklin, 
Hadrian Sixth, King of Swedeu. 
Cardinal Wolsey, 





Designed as an vbject of laudable Emulation for tot 
Youthful mind. . 
By the Author of Practical Wisdom, &e. ke. “# 
London: printed by A. J. Valpy, Red ar ne 
Fleet Street ; and sold by Messrs. Simpkin . pet 
tiouers’ Court ; Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly ; 
Booksellers. 8 ee 





PINNOCK’'S PATENT DIAPHONIC PIAN? 
FORTE. 


W. PINNOCK announces pa 
Musical World, that his ‘ PATEN' ee inct 
PIANO-FORTE? (an invention for prone by Ut 
ing,and greatly improving the toue > wines . 
scientific application of reciprocate ¥* submitte 
ready, and, with respectful confidence, | unparal 
the notice of the Public as an invention | 
in the history of Music. 
A great variety of t oa 
FORTES are now manufacturing: y 
aud may be seen at his Piano-Forte 
St. Clement's Church- Yard, Strand. 





London :— Published yA De — 
street, Strand, where advertises" 
pe communications ‘ for the rime ana Me™ 
to be addressed. Sold also 6) 5'mP re Rica 
Stationers’ Hall Court ; Ray, Creed Lan pd, Cae 
Cornhill ; Chapple, Pall Mall; ° P (lage 
Street, Edinburgh ; Gritho ane ono? 
by all other Booksellers and pion sureih 
by Dayidson, 16, Sevl’s Place Carey 
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